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NEW AIR BILLS 
BEING PUSHED 
FOR APPROVAL 


Revised Measure Would Re- 
store Mail Contracts to 
Lines on Basis of 


Bidding 
CERTAIN BARS 





Desire Some Companies to 
Re-organize in Order to 
Be Eligible 


As THE AIR LINE PILOT was 
going to press, the following news 
dispatch appeared in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner: 

Plans for immediate return of 
the air mail to commercial aviation 
companies were approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt today. 

Postmaster General Farley an- 
nounced after a conference with 
the President he would disclose all 
details of the plan. 

3y this plan, which Attorney 
General Cummings said does not 
involve any additional legislation, 
the air mail will be returned to 
commercial companies temporarily, 
pending passage of an air mail bill 
which will give it to them perma- 
nently. 

Silent on Old Contracts 

Chairman McKellar of the Sen- 
tte Post Office committee said the 
terms of the new bids will require 
reorganization of the private air 
lines along the lines called for by 
the proposed permanent air mail 
legislation. The awards will be for 
three months. 





Washington, D. C.—Administra- 
tion leaders are busy mustering 
support for their revised air mail 
bill which would return mail con- 
tracts to commercial operators on 
a basis of competitive bidding. 

The new bill was introduced by 
Senators McKellar, (D., Tenn.) 
and Black, (D., Ala.) following 
criticism of the original measure. 

It authorizes the Postmaster- 
General to award contracts for a 
four-year period after which the 
inter-state commerce commission 
would grant three year extensions. 

In the new legislation the clause 
that would deny new contracts to 
operators who asserted any claim 
against the government because of 
prior annulments is not included. 
However, there is a provision which 
makes eligible any operator who 
had a representative at the alleged 
spoils conference with Postmaster- 
General Brown in May and June, 
1930. 

Senator McKellar, chairman of 
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ALPA IS TOLD 
OF HEARST AID 


Henry Ford Says Hearst 
Papers Constitute a Great 
Power for Good; Assist 
Pilots 











At a recent meeting of air line 
pilots President David L. Behncke 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
called for marked attention to the 
magnificent campaign being con- 
ducted by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst and his newspapers in pre- 
senting to the American public the 






—Courtesy Chicago Herald and Examiner. 








the Senate Post Office committee, 
declined to comment concerning a 
compromise bill introduced by 
Senator O’Mahoney, which is dis- 
cussed later in this article. 
Must Re-organize 
Regarding the operators who had 
representatives at the Brown con- 
ference, he said that the Adminis- 
tration hoped that they would re- 
organize in order to qualify for 
new contracts. 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


W. A. E. BANNER YEAR 











Harris M. Hanshue, president 
of Western Air Express, reports 
that the company’s line between 
San Diego-Los Angeles-Salt Lake 
City experienced its most success- 
ful year during 1933 from a cargo 
standpoint, express poundage gain- 
ing 174.8 per cent. 

Passenger and mail volumes in- 
creased 50 per cent—9,408 passen- 
gers—compared to 6,031 in 1982 
and 808,408 pounds of air mail— 


BENEFITS.” 





“PUBLIC SAFETY CALLS FOR PILOTS OF HIGH 
CHARACTER AND GREAT SKILL. THE OCCU- 
PATION IS A HAZARDOUS ONE. 
THE LAW SHOULD PROVIDE FOR A METHOD TO 
FIX MAXIMUM FLYING HOURS; MINIMUM PAY 
AND A SYSTEM FOR RETIREMENT OR ANNUITY 


—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


THEREFORE, 








Stark and Dobie 
Will Instruct 
Europe to Fly 





Howard Stark has signed a six 
months contract with the Royal 
Dutch Airline, and will teach the 
vilots abroad how to fly blind. Pilot 
Stark is one of the foremost igstru- 
ment fliers in the country. Recently 
he contributed several interesting 
articles on orientation which ap- 
peared in The AIR LINE PILOT. 

Another expert pilot, Richard L. 
Dobie, who flew the first air mail 
into Dallas in 1926, is leaving for 
Germany to teach foreign pilots the 
art of handling Boeing transports. 

The Deutsche Lufthansa has 
purchased from the Boeing Air- 
plane Corp. several new transport 
planes similar to those being flown 
on the Dallas-Chicago run. Dobie 
was selected and was given a two 
months leave of absence. He is one 
of the nation’s oldest mail pilots, 





compared to 200,619 in 1932. 


~ has over 6,000 hours in the 








2,666-MILE FLIGHT 
BY FRENCH SEAPLANE 


Saint Louis, Senegal. — The 
French seaplane Southern Cross 
made a non-stop flight of 2,666 
miles from Berre, France, to Saint 
Louis today as a test, preparatory 
to flying the South Atlantic to 
South America. The plane was built 
for the regular South Atlantic air- 
mail service, soon to be inaugu- 
rated. 

The Southern Cross has four 
motors, each developing 650 horse- 
power, and weighs twenty-three 
tons. 


BUILD NEW LINERS 
Imperial Airways are building 
two giant airliners which will have 
three cabins, including a smoke 
room. 
The machines will go into serv- 
ice early in 1984 on the London- 
Paris route. 
Thirty-nine passengers will be 
accommodated in the three cabins, 
and normal cruising speed with full 
load totalling 14 tons will be 
around 108 miles per hour. 





air mail situation. 
Hearst for his particular interest in 


the welfare of the American pilot. 


Hearst in a series of masterful 


,|force in the nation is borne out in 


Especial tribute was paid to Mr. 


“There is no doubt,’ President 
Behncke said, “that when Mr. 


editorials advocated the maintain- 
ing of high standards for the pres- 
ent group of civil fliers who have 
placed this country in the lead in 
the commercial field, that the re- 
sults would be beneficial. 
Pilots’ Color-Bearer 

“It is extremely gratifying to see 
this great publisher acting as color- 
bearer in the airmen’s fight. I re- 
peat what I have said many times 
before. ‘The air line pilots of North 
and South America owe Mr. Hearst 
a debt of gratitude that can never 
be repaid.’ 
“Tllustrative of the thorough way 
in which the Hearst papers are 
telling the air mail picture are the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and 
the Chicago American. 
Mr. Behncke continued, “That 
the Hearst papers are a. dominant 


the statements made by Henry 
Ford when being interviewed by 
the New York Journal. 
“Mr. Ford said, ‘We ought to be 
pace-setters in everything we do. 
‘You know, you work for a great 
organization. 
‘The Hearst papers are splendid. 
I read them all over the country. 
They are a great power for good. 
They spread out everywhere.” 


ALPA Election 


Results Favor 
Permanent Head 








Association activities during last 
fall and winter have brought out 
the desirability of installing a full 
time president at the head of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, in ac- 
cordance with the plan followed by 
other organizations. 

It has proved to be a physical 
impossibility for one man to hold 
an air line position and act as an 
active president of the Association 
at the same time—and make a good 


full Association protection. 
caused the recent election, 


end of this article. 


|some semblance of stability. 


job of both. An organization which 
does not have an active leader 
fighting on the front lines at all 
times cannot give its membership 
This 
the 
results of which are given at the 


However, the recent upheaval in 
air mail has made it extremely in- 
advisable to take definite steps and 
make important changes at a time 
when the future is so uncertain. 
Necessity, therefore, compels us to 
drop the matter for the present, 
and we are forced to continue as 
before until the next convention, 
which will be held in the late sum- 
mer or early fall. By that time the 
air mail situation should be suffi- 
ciently clarified so as to have again 


MAIL REVIEW 
IS CONCLUDED 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Tells of Activities of Various 
Committees Appearing in 
Air Mail Arguments 


REPORT PROGRESS 

Legislators Seem to Favor 

Kelly Bill; Sponsor Says 
He Will Include Pilots 


The air mail situation remains 
much the same and little can be 
added to the information already 
disseminated in the last two news- 
letters to the membership. 
For the past week, the sponsors 
of the Black-McKellar Bill, 8. 3012, 
have been holding hearings before 
the Senate Post Offices and Post 
Roads Committees, Well-known 
pilots have testified and Mr. Hamil- 
ton reports that, with few excep- 
tions, they all gave the Air Line 
Pilots a good send-off. Mr. Hamil- 
ton says that this was particularly 
true of Colonel Lindbergh. 
Operators Testify 
Various operators also testified 
at the Committee’s hearings. 
The testimony of Mr. Lester D. 
Seymour of American Airways was 
described as follows: 
“Mr. Seymour took the stand 
this afternoon, went over the bill 
with the committee, and objected 
to Section 11, stating that he 
thought men receiving as much 
money as the pilots would not need 
protection, etc. When one of the 
senators suggested that they also 
include the mechanics, it still did 
not seem to meet with his ap- 
proval.” 
Ordinary logic does not up- 
hold this contention. A  high- 
ly specialized profession naturally 
demands porportionate compensa- 
tion. The need for protection in- 
creases as salaries increase for 
there is that much more to protect. 
And without protection, there 
would very soon be nothing left to 
protect. High salaries are more 
quickly opposed and in wage dis- 
putes the qualifications of the 
workers are often disregarded or 
considered of secondary import- 
ance by the companies. 

The testimony of Mr. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, is 
reported as follows: 

Patterson Appears 

“Mr. Patterson of United then 
took the stand and made a very in- 
telligent and constructive criticism 
of the bill. He said that he was in 
favor of the Section, protecting the 
pilots, and that the mechanics 
should also be included. He further 
stated that the minimum pay should 
be high enough to prevent a lower- 
ing of the wage standards. 

Harlan Hull, of the Transconti- 
nental & Western Air Company 
Union, also testified and Mr. Hamil- 
ton describes the incident: 

“Harlan Hull also took vhe stand 








e pilots. However, 
he referred to Section 11, he 








motors with fou od air screws. 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 
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FIRED! 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
Recent events on the major air line systems of this 
country have disclosed the fact that certain pilots believe 
that companies have a complete and undisputed right to 
discharge whomever they please—at any time—for any 
reason at all! 

















Such an opinion is an admission of weakness. It shows 
a strange ignorance of the principles of American citizen- 
ship! It is, in short, un-American! 


None of us, unless we are Indians, are really na- 
tives of this country. Our ancestors came over from dis- 
tant lands and settled here. They left their homes and 
sought a new country and one idea was in their minds — 
freedom. Based on this principle—where many peoples 
met at last on a common ground—a nation of free-think- 
ing, self-governing people was established. “A government 
of the people, for the people and by the people shall not 
perish from the earth!” When our government ceases to 
be of, by and for the people, it may very well perish. 


Most of us have not reached our present way of life 
without a struggle. The economics of our time have made 
work so scarce that we may indeed consider ourselves for- 
tunate if we find a means of earning a livelihood. And be- 
cause our jobs mean so much to us, everything centers 
around them. 


As long as we do our job with an average amount of 
efficiency and produce for those who employ us a fair re- 
turn on their investment, we are certainly entitled to se- 
curity in those jobs. There is no man-made or God-given 
right to say, for insufficient reasons, “You're fired !’”” When 
such authority is assumed, then this country will be under 
a dictatorship. 


For you to unite and fight for the protection of your 
job is just as necessary and just as much your duty as pro- 
tection of your home and family from invasion in time of 
war. Don’t get the idea that you have no right to protect 
your job, as long as you are doing the right thing on that 
job. Your employer has the right to fire you only when he 
has proved that you are inefficient. And no man can be 
proved guilty or innocent without a fair trial! 


A number of pilots were recently discharged from one 
of the air lines. They were not given hearings. The officials 
of that same line were at that very moment in Washington 
protesting against the cancellation of air mail contracts 
without a fair trial! 


The pilots are asking only for protection in their jobs 
which mean everything to them. Certain companies are 
assuming dictatorial powers—powers which interfere with 
the American citizen’s right to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness”. Which way do the scales of justice 
balance? An impartial judge, we believe, would not hesi- 
tate to render a verdict for the pilots. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 





Pilot J. H. Burns Writes 
Constructive ALPA Note 





By PILOT J. H. BURNS, 
Council No. 8—American Airways 





A package of cigarettes is some- 
thing most of us carry at all times. 
They represent from fifteen to 
twenty cents a package each day 
of our lives. They are not classed 
as a necessity, but a luxury. The 
Air Line Pilots Association was a 
necessity when we organized it, and 
is more so now. By mental calcu- 
lation we find our association costs 
us approximately the same as our 
cigarettes. 

We might look at this in another 
way—as an investment. We have 
been investing—some of us—our 
dues, and recently saved our sal- 
aries from being put down to the 
proposed two hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars a month offered by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, under NRA. By simple 
arithmetic that investment of our 
dues is netting us several thousand 
per cent each month. 

If we will go to the trouble, we 
will find that the membership of 
other associations affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., drawing salaries 
from one hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty dollars 
per month, pay from one dollar 
and fifty to two dollars a month 
for dues, These too are national or- 
ganizations with thousands of 
members, yet their dues compara- 
tive to their salaries, are higher 
than ours. 

Need ALPA 


In 1930 we all saw the need of 
an organization, such as we now 
have. It remained for our Presi-+ 
dent, David L. Behncke, to put the 
thought into action. With all his 
time not actually fiying he began 
shaping an organization. He used 
his own home for headquarters and 
for six months financed it with his 
own money. He has since given the 
same amount of time, thereby put- 
ting himself in danger of not pas- 
sing his phvsical examination by 
overwork. Also putting himself in 
position to lose his job through ab- 
sence from his run. Now when it is 
absolutely essential for him to be 
in Washington to work with Con- 
gress in getting legislation passed 
to get us out of our present diffi- 
culty and to protect us in the fu- 
ture, we are laying down on the 
job. The ALPA belongs to all of 
us. We are all represented by a 
council. The Association is and has 
been exactly what the majoritv 
said it should be, by their vote. If 
any of us think we have any better 
ideas as to how the Association 
should be run, we know how to put 
it before the membership to be act- 
ed upon. If we have no better 
ideas, then why can’t we hold our 
tongues and not tear down what 
our President and Central Head- 
quarters Council is trving so hard 
to build up—for all of us. 


We consider ourselves profes- 
sionals, and are recognized as such 
by the U. S. Government, yet it 
seems as if we should have the 
check-off system. ; 





CONTINUE LINE 


Croil Hunter, General Manager 
of Northwest Airways, has an- 
nounced the continuance of a nor- 
thern transcontinental flying serv- 
ice from Chicago to Puget Sound 
country, which had been temporar- 
ily suspended as a result of recent 
air mail cancellations. 





Five Northwest Pilots 
Flying in Air Reserve 


By PILOT CARL F. LUETHI, 
Council No. 1—Northwest 

Northwest Airways, Inc., in com- 
mon with the other lines, are hold- 
ing on in a more or less skeleton 
organization pending new air mail 
legislation in Washington. As far 
as the pilots are concerned, the mo- 
rale is high even though they are 
on reduced rations as far as the old 
pay envelope goes, and they all 
realize now more than ever what 
their Association means to them in 
this crisis. 

The runs that are being operat- 
ed include two Chicago-Twin Cities 
schedules, one a Hamilton and the 
other a Lockheed Orion schedule, 
an Orion run from the Twin Cities 


from Spokane to Seattle. 
Reserve Pilots 

Due to the restricted runs, it 
was possible for five of the North- 
west pilots who held commissions 
with the Army to accept temporary 
active duty in connection with the 
Army carrying of air mail. These 
pilots are Captains Jack Malone 
and Richard Pears, and Lieutenants 
Joe Ohrbeck, Lee Smith and Les- 
ter Smith. Pears is a member of 
the Organized Reserve while the 
others are officers in the 109th 
Aero Squadron, Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard. 

A couple of the boys have been 
on the sick list lately. Homer Cole 
was off his run for a number of 
trips but his physician appears to 
have successfully reached the seat 
of the matter, and he will soon be 
up and at ’em again. Mel Fried has 
also been under the weather and 
in his doctor’s care recently. 


BEGIN OCEAN SERVICE 

The first regular trans-Atlantic 
airline will begin its service in the 
early part of February, when the 
Lufthansa inaugurates air mail 
service from Germany to South 
America. A combination of land 
and sea planes will cover the dis- 
tance in five days. 

Anchored in mid-Atlantic, the 
steamer Westfallen will serve as a 
fuel station and relay base. 

The quickest mail service over 
the same route at present is fur- 
nished by the French Aeropostale, 
which combining planes and fast 
boats takes ten days. 


LINDY’S TUTOR ILL IN 
COUNTY HOSPITAL 


Biffle in Ward at County Hospital; 
Wife at Side; Recalls Days 
of Past 

On a charity cot in the County 
hospital, waiting for the longest 
flight that any aviator can take, 
lies the man who taught Charles 
A. Lindbergh to fly. . 

His name is Ira Biffle—and in 
one sense his fame is as great as 
Lindbergh’s. For there are two 
kinds of fame — the world-wide 
kind which brings the applause of 
millions, and the inner circle kind, 
which is the understanding appre- 
ciation of a smaller group. That is 
the kind Biffle has. Every flier ad- 
mires and loves him. 











course, told him. But his wife, who 
sits beside his cot knows the truth. 

However, he is going to 
some help. The Air Line Pilots 
sociation is taking care of 
fund is being subscribed. 








to Spokane, and a Hamilton run 





MINUTE SKETCH 











JOHN H. TILTON 


Pan-American Pilot Is Credit 
to Industry and Veteran 
of Airways; Council 
Chairman 








Pilot John Henry Tilton who was 
born in Washington, D. C. and is 
at present employed by the Pan 
American Airways as a first pilot, 
flying from San Juan to Para, Bra- 
zil. He averages 4,396 miles per 
round trip. 

Pilot Tilton has over 10,000 
hours in the air and has experience 
on all type of equipment. 


During the air transport code 
hearings which were held last Au- 
gust in Washington, Pilot Tilton 
was a member of the group con- 
stituting a committee of world 
famous air men, who had been 
delegated to represent the air line 
pilots at the conference. 

At present Pilot Tilton is chair- 
man of Council No. 10. 





CUT SERVICE 
Service has been discontinued by 
the United Air Lines on its 231 
mile spur from Omaha to Water- 
town, South Dakota. 


“To fly West, m 


friend 
flight we all mu Pe 
final check.” 


take for a 





Ju Constant Memoriam 


Anderson, Lloyd—B. A. T. 
Andert, Paul A.—B. A. T. 
Bigelow, Ed.—Varney 
Bowen, J. E.—T. & W. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brock, Wm. 8.—Waiting List 
Cochrane, Robert M.—B. A. T. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—P. A. T. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. & W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—N. A. T. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 

Hill, George W.—T. A. OC. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. T. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. T. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
‘Malick, Forrest E.—N. A. T. 
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WAGNER BILL 
CONDEMNS CO. 
LABOR UNIONS 


Measure Would Outlaw 
Company Unions in Order 
to Fortify Section 7-A 


SHAM BARGAINING 
Press Credits ALPA with Se- 


ries of Victories in 
Pilots’ Behalf 














On March ist the Associated 
Press carried a wire story from 
Washington which appeared in the 
press throughout the country, and 
definitely stated: 

Abolition of company unions, es- 
tablishment of a permanent na- 
tional labor board and denial of 
the right of direct representation 
to labor minorities were proposed 
in a bill introduced today by Sena- 
tor Wagner (D., N. Y.), chairman 
of the national labor board. 

Wagner described the bill in an 
iccompanying statement as design- 
ed “to clarify and fortify’ the pro- 
visions of section 7-A of the recov- 
ery act governing the right of 
workers to collective bargaining 
and to provide means of enforcing 
the section through increased pow- 
ers for the labor board. 

Company Unions Multiply 

“The greatest obstacles to col- 

.ctive bargaining are employer- 

dominated unions, which have mul- 
tiplied with amazing rapidity since 
the enactment of the recovery 
ict,” Wagner said. “Such a union 
nakes a sham of equal bargaining 
power by restricting employe co- 
operation to a single employer 
unit at a time when business men 
ire-allowed to band together in 
large groups. 

“The bill which I am introducing 
today forbids any employer to fos- 
ter or participate in or influence 
ny organization which deals with 
problems that should be covered by 
a genuine labor union.” 

During the automobile contro- 
versy, President Roosevelt indicat- 
ed that he favored speeding up the 
passage of the Wagner bill. 

Prior to the introduction of the 
Wagner bill, the National Labor 
Board began citing anti-union em- 
ployers to the NRA Compliance 
Board, and the Department of Jus- 


= tice for prosecution for violations 


of the Recovery Act’s labor pro- 
visions, 

Those who have appeared for 
the bill so far are Senator Wagner, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, President William Green of 
the A. F. of L., and a large group 
of other officials. 

Opposition against the Wagner 
measure is being led by James A. 
Emery, whom the press describes) 
as a well known lobbyist, former 
anti-labor National Association of 
Manufacturers. According to re- 
ports, Emery and the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has sent an 
“S. O. S.” for. all the anti-union 
officials to unite in an attempt to 
defeat the bill. 

Senator Wagner has said that 
congress intended that labor and 
employers should have equal bar- 


= gaining power, but a large number 


cf bosses have defeated this intent 
ty instituting company unions, and 
taus creating the danger of an un- 
balanced bargaining power than ex- 
isted in the past. This is menacing 
the entire recovery program, he 
warned. 

“No fair-minded employer,” the 
Senator declared, “should want to 
preserve disunity among his work- 
ers when he is banding with other 
employers in huge trade associa- 
tions.” 

It is most significant that certain 
operators fostering company unions 
are at the same time belonging to 
associations which are opposed to 
the principles of collective bargain- 
ing. 

During the air transport code 


and Other 


Regarding the Army delivery of 
air mail, Ralph W. Cram, editor and 
publisher of the DAVENPORT 
DEMOCRAT & LEADER, wrote 
the following excellent editorial 
which appeared in his enterprising 
newspaper. 

Publisher Cram who is also Vice 
President of the Davenport Air- 
ways cordially invites members of 
the Air Line Pilots Association who 
should happen to “sit down” in 
Davenport to visit him. 


ARMY AND AIR MAIL FLYING 
TACTICS 

Nothing could have demonstrat- 
ed the difference between army and 
air mail flying more promptly or 
more tragically than the deaths of 
the three army pilots flying to their 
posts of duty, to report for air mail 
dying under the new mail carry- 
ing program. 

‘Yo the army flier, an order to 
report at Cheyenne or at Seattle, 
the goals in these cases, meant go- 
ing through in spite of snowstorms 
or any other obstacles, and being 
on the line at the appointed place 
and time. s 

That was the spirit in which 
Lieutenants Grenier and White 
shoved off from Salt Lake City for 
Cheyenne, and Lieut. Easthman 
flew from Salt Lake until he crash- 
ed in Idaho on his way to Seattle. 
Urders were orders, and their only 
thought was to fly them out. Gre- 
nier and White plunged into snow 
storms and fog, while Easthman’s 
accident is more obscure. 

Air mail pilots who have fought 
fog and snow for years are still 
alive because of the tactics born 
of long experience which govern 
their day’s work. 

If snow storms threaten their 
lives and that of their passengers, 
flights are canceled: or postponed, 
passengers are given rail tickets 
from Salt Lake to Rock Springs, 
for instance, or somewhere the 
other side of the particular hazard. 
There they are picked up by planes 
again and if they are traveling 
across the country, they save a day 
or two anyhow of time when their 
trip is compared to rail travel. 


Publisher Cram of Davenport 
Talks on Army Air Mail Flying 


Newspaperman and Airways Executive Praises Behncke 


Line Pilots 


Provided the conditions are not 
too bad, the pilot of the grounded 
plane dons a parachute, takes the 
mail in a smaller plane, and pushes 
through. If the conditions seem 
perilous, he lands on an emergency 
tield, or any pasture if it is in lowa 
or Illinois, and phones to the near- 
est landing field, telling them where 
he is. 


Some of the pilots who have 
been fiying mail for eight or ten 
years are never worried about by 
che ground crews, when they are 
overdue anywhere. “We'll be hear- 
ing from him by ’phone pretty 
soon,” the boys at the airport tell 
each other; and sure enough, Dave 
sehncke or Hamilton Lee or Hal 
collison or Hank Boonstra or Ed 
Matucha reports in due time that 
there was nasty weather or fog in 
front and he set down on a field lo- 
cated so and so, and is telephoning 
crom rarmer Brown’s house on the 
suignway half a mile away. 


Nothing heroic about that, per- 
naps, but with a little lost time the 
maul gets through, undamaged, and 
Wave or Hal or Kd are on schedule 
in a day or two, after wiring the 
wife and kiddies that everything is 
okay. 


lf it carries the air mail, the 
army can learn something about 
tactics from these veterans of the 
air mal routes. It will learn, of 
course, for the new job is entire- 
iy ditterent from that it has been 
doing; and the army has a way of 
doing any job it tackles. 

li Braddock’s army had known 
as much about fighting Indians as 
the Colonials did, it would never 
have met that disastrous defeat at 
Great Meadows, nor would the Gen- 
eral himself be lying under that 
shaft by the highway, familiar to 
tourists who cross the Pennsylvania 
mountains. 

When the army realizes the ob- 
stacles which beset the aerial path 
of the air mail pilots, it will fit its 
tactics to the situations that are to 
be coped with, and repetitions of 








Friday’s tragedies, it is hoped, will 
not be frequent. . 





AIR LIN 


E NEWS 


Compiled by The Air Line Pilot 





SETS RECORD 

Pilot Jack Knight, veteran Unit- 
ed Air Lines flier with over a mil- 
lion miles to his credit, established 
a new commercial record between 
Omaha and Chicago, averaging 216 
miles per hour to make the trip in 
two hours flat. Fourteen years ago 
his first flight over that route with 

mail took five hours. 

—o— 


R. R. BID OFF 

On March ist the Northwest 
Airways announced that the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads have rejected the proposal 
to purchase the air line and operate 
it as an adjunct of their passenger 
business. 

The reason given was that rail- 
roads cannot make the purchase 
under the present conditions. 


—o— 
INCREASE BUSINESS 
Increase of 44 per cent in pas- 
senger traffic and 12 per cent in 
mileage flown over 1932 was re- 
ported by United Air Lines. 
127,693 passengers were carried 
and mileage totaled 14,714,415. 
Express volume reached a half 
million pounds, an increase of 175 
per cent. 
The report concludes by stating 
that 95 per cent of the 1,250,000 
miles of flying scheduled monthly 
were completed. 


ees 
BUILD BIG SHIP 


The huge ship, capable of carry- 
ing 32 passengers at a speed of 150 
miles an hour, and constructed es- 
pecially for ocean travel, probably 
will be tested by Boris Sergievsky, 
famous Russian pilot. 

The plane weighs 19 tons and is 
equipped with four motors, built 
into the wings. It has a cruising 
range of 1200 miles as a passengex 
plane or 2500 miles against a 30- 
mile headwind with a mail load 
and crew of six. It is not an am- 
phibian. Its landing gear will be 
used only to haul the plane to and 
from the water. 

—o— 


MORE SPEED 

Other pilots who hung up record 
speed marks during the past month 
were Pilots Beindorf and Eshle- 
man. 

—-—— 

Speed of airplanes have been in- 
creased approximately three miles 
an hour by waxing of the wings 
and fuselage, according to the 
United Air Lines who conducted a 
test in one of their Boeing low 
wing transport planes. The plane 
is waxed by covering the metal skin 
of the plane with ordinary floor 
wax and then rubbing it to a high 
polish. 

—o— 


USE CONDORS 
The Swiss Air Traffic Company, 
Ltd., will use exact duplicates of 


The Chairman: You talk for this 
local company and the other gentle- 
man talks for his company, and 
here is the chairman of this Asso- 
ciation or this master committee, 
saying that things ought to be done 
uniformly, and so on. Why do you 
not meet with this Pilots’ Associa- 
tion? . 

It seems to me that that is the 
easiest way out. My experience has 
been that usually they will come 
right aiong with you. 

Mr. Breech: Mr. Chairman, may 
1 make a statement? 

1 am president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation. 1 am not a lawyer. 

i think that your suggestion and 
the suggestions that have been 
made by Mr. Pruitt and Mr. Hogan 
—because he was speaking for us 
—have been very constructive. 

Uur pilots in Transcontinental & 
western Air, Western Air Express, 
and Kastern Air Transport, the lat- 
cer part of last July, sent telegrams 
co me in New York asking me to 
meet with their representatives to 
discuss working conditions and pay 
scales. 

1 readily acquiesced, and we 
called a meeting within just a few 
days, just as fast as they could get 
there, allowing time for them to 
dy in. 

We had a very fine conference. 
hey are a very fine bunch of men. 
{ say that without any idea of flat- 
tery. They are far above the aver- 
age intelligence. That is why they 
are working for us. We have got to 
have that type of men in this kind 
of employment. 

The Chairman: I will go along 
with you on that. 

Mr. Breech: We have got to pay 
them higher wages than chauffeurs. 

I, for one, will never subscribe 
to the idea of paying these fellows 
chauffeurs’ wages, because they are 
the greatest salesmen we have. 

In addition to that, we trust them 
with very valuable cargo and with 
very valuable ships. 

The Chairman: And you trust 
them with valuable lives. I always 
fly, you know! 

Mr. Breech: And human life is a 
very valuable cargo to us. That is, 
speaking impersonally. 

We have tried to get together. I 
think we could have gotten to- 
gether, were it not for the fact that 
from the little acorn big oaks grow. 

Because, regardless of our ef- 
forts, regardless of the fact that I 
think the majority of the pilots of 
all of our companies feel sincerely 
that they are working for good 
companies, and they want to con- 
tinue to work for those companies, 
and we want to be fair with them— 
and assuming that the men who 
came to New York were represen- 
tatives of their own choosing be- 
cause they are the men whom they 
asked me to meet with; or, if they 
wish to displace any of those 
gentlemen and send other represen- 
tatives, I think that your suggestion 
of having an arbitration committee 
with authority just to recommend 
—that is all you want to get, a fact 
finding committee, and let us not 
call it an arbitration committeee, 
but a fact finding committee. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Breech: If we had a fact 
finding committee made up of a 
sufficiently representative group, I 
am fully cognizant, I believe, of 
why you suggested a committee of 
three, because large committees 
have a hard time agreeing— 

The Chairman: Yes, and a hard 
time getting together. One man 
wants to go to a baseball game, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Breech: They should not go 
to baseball games when things like 
these are going on; and I am a 
baseball fan. 

However, if we could enlarge the 

so that we could get, let 
us say, at least two representatives 


WAGNER MINUTES CONTINUED; 
OUTLINE IMPORTANT FACTS 


Hearing Continues and Pilots Stress Points of Their Argu- 
ment Before Committee 








Radio-Teletype 
For Weather Is 
Being Planned 


_ Tests of radio-operated teletype- 
writers for transmission of aero- 
nautical weather data along the 
Federal airways will begin next 
month between Washington and 
Baltimore, Rex Martin, Assistant 
Director of Aeronautics.in charge 
of air navigation, Department of 
Commerce, announced recently. 

A committee appointed by Mr. 
Martin in January ‘to study the 
practicability of utilizing radio for 
the operation of the nation-wide 
network of Department of Com- 
merce aeronautical teletypewriter 
circuits, decided to install two 
parallel radio circuits between 
Washington and Baltimore — one 
circuit to operate on 2,960 kilo- 
cycles and the other on 60 megacy- 
cycles. Two transmitters, one for 
each ciruit, will be located at the 
Washington airway radio station, 
and the two receivers will be in- 
stalled at Logan Field, Baltimore. 


These installations will be used 
to aid in developing and to obtain 
test data prior to the establishment 
of longer experimental circuits be- 
tween Washington and Newark, 
N. J. 

If the committee finds that the 
teletypewriter machines on the 
Federal Airways System can be 
operated by radio, this will result 
in a substantial saving to the Gov- 
ernment through the elimination of 
the leased land wires, of which 
there are now some 12,000 miles. 
These teletyprwriter circuits are 
used for the dissemination of hour- 
ly weather reports along the air- 
ways and for the transmission of 
weather maps every four hours. 

The committee undertaking the’ 
studies is composed of: Mr. Martin, 
chairman; Paul Goldsboro, presi- 
dent Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
Washington; W. H. G. Finch, sec- 
retary and chief engineer Ameri- 
can Radio News, New York; Eu- 
gens Sibley, chief communications 
section, and W. E. Jackson, chief 
development section, Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce. 





most of them are members of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, then 
they could send their representa- 
tives, in whom we could—that is, 
the management—we could feel 
we would have trust that they were 
really a representative group, and 
we limit our representatives in the 
same way, let us say a man from 
each company, and sit around a 
table of this size — because they 
could get around a table of this 
size—and discuss this matter calm- 
ly and rationally; and I am pretty 
sure that we could reach an agree- 
ment. 


We all fully appreciate how they 
feel about the problem of flying 
high speed equipment. 

We have no high speed equip- 
ment on our lines yet. Captain Doe 
might persuade us with these new 
Condors, but some of the men have 
told me that they were not high 
speed, even. 

The Chairman: Well, they 
brought me down here in an hour 
and 35 minutes. 

Mr. Breech: We are cognizant of 
the fact that there possibly will be 
more fatigue in flying high 
equipment than in flying low 
equipment. 


li 


it 


offsetting factors, in the improve- 
ment of the equipment which we 
intend or contemplate purchasing. 
However, we are all adult. If we 


hearing which was held last Au- 
gust, the Aeronautical Chamber of 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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A COLUMN 


MARCH REVIEW 

Another month of startling events in the history of the air mail 

. . . Black hearing continues . . . ten army fliers crash to their deaths 
... bills are being introduced in Congress for the return of the air mail 
to private lines .. . President Roosevelt asks that legislation be enacted 
which will satisfactorily provide for the air line pilot . . . Washington 
Daily News describe the President’s request in behalf of the air line 
ilots as a victory for ALPA and the efforts of President Behncke and 
r. Edward G. ilton . . . Mr. William Randolph Hearst and his 
) ea chain of newspapers carry on with their magnificent fight for the 

erican airman. 


+ 














FOOD VIA AIR 
Hay and grain was dropped from airplanes by game wardens 
for thousands of starving deer in the Maine woods. The wardens 
will continue to use the planes to drop supplies at points which are 
otherwise inaccessible. 





UPSIDE-DOWN FLIGHT 
Milo Burchan, stunt flier, sends word from New Orleans that he 
is planning a transcontinental inverted airplane flight to start within 
two months. 





PRESS FLIES 


Among the distinguished members of the Fourth Estate who 
were aboard the new Douglas airliner on its speed flights from 
Chicago to New York and return were William Westlake of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, Colonel Jess Krueger of the Chi- 
cago Evening American, who, by the way, is the new motion pic- 
ture editor of the American and Mrs. William A. Curley, Sr., wife 
of the managing editor of the New York Journal. 

Pilots Eddie Rickenbacker, C. W. Tomlinson and Larry Fritz 
were in charge. 





MARK ROOFS 


Airmen will no doubt rejoice to know that impetus has been given 
to the roof-marking campaign through airport activities of the Civil 
Works Administration. According to the last census there are 16,598 
incorporated cities and towns. Of these, the aeronautical branch of 
the Department of Commerce estimates that not more than 2,000 are 
identified from the air at present. 





PLANE AIDS RAID 


Out in Glendale, Cal., recently some policemen were watching 
a poker game from an adjoining roof top, when an airplane passed 
over. 

Aided by its droning motor which muffled their approach 
through a window the police raided the game and arrested five 
men on charges of gambling. 





REGAINS FACULTIES 
Mrs. Vera Hopkins, 28, of St. Louis, deaf, sightless and speechless 
for over a week, regained all three faculties when she took her first 
airplane ride. 





PERFECTS MASK 


Some pilots may be anxious to know that Clyde Holbrook is 
perfecting a safety mask to be worn by spectators attending ping- 
pong games. 

When you get it finished, Clyde, you might let Adolph Wag- 
ner of the Chicago Evening American try it out. : 


WINS HEARST PRIZE 


Calbraith Perry Rodgers made the first coast to coast flight win- 
ning the $50,000 award posted for the feat by William Randolph 
Hearst. 


Rodgers started his transcontinental flight at Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
September 17, 1911, completing the journey to Pasadena, Cal., in 
thirty stops and fifty days. . 

A special train followed him carrying spare parts for his Amer- 
ican-built Wright biplane. 


SOVIET AIR RATING 


Prime Minister J. Ramsey MacDonald recently told the Briitsh 
House of Commons that the French air force is the largest and 
that the Soviet air force is the second strongest in the world. 

It has been estimated that the Soviet Union possesses approxi- 
mately 1,400 planes of first-line strength, although the total mili- 
tary strength is unknown. 


NEW BRITISH LINE 
The Big Four of Britain’s railway companies have joined with the 
Imperial Airways in the formation of a new company to link all the 
large towns of England via air service and to provide feeder lines for 
existing services abroad. 


OPEN ARCTIC SERVICE 


Soviet Russia has opened the first air service within the Arctic 
Circle using three-engined all-metal planes to carry mail, goods 
and passenger traffic. Operations are between Krasnoyarsk (East- 
ern Siberia), Port Igark (Yenisei Bay, Kara Sea), and Dudinka 
Taimyr Penninsula). 

Certainly, wish Jimmie Mattern could look over the above 
item and check up on my Russian spelling. , 


MAKES FIRST DELIVERY 

Walter Gilbert of Canadian Airways, Ltd., has the honor of mak- 
ing the first air mail flight to a point actually on the Arctic Ocean. 

In a temperature 50 degrees below zero Gilbert took off from 
Cameron Bay, N. W. T., for a 150-mile hop north across the barren 
wastes to Coppermine, at the mouth of the river. ; 

Postal inspector R. Walter Hale was also aboard the plane which 
was loaded with 4,800 first flight notes sent by stamp collectors as well 
asr mail and express. 


START MAIL PHONE 


Croydon aerodrome has inaugurated a telephone service for 
air mail letters, which is available to telephone subscribers or at 
call offices where trunk calls can be made. Telephone letters will 
be received up to 30 minutes before the departure of the air mail. 

During the week of February 10th, thirty tons of gold passed 
through Croydon as a result of the gold policy of the Roosevelt 

inistration. 

a largest amount of gold passed through Croydon previ- 
ously was during 1931 when 38,407,825 pounds worth of bullion 
passed in and out of the airport. 


DRURY ANNIVERSARY 
12th, is the wedding anniversary of Sergeant and 











Today, Mexe® 
NT pesendindits ‘we know of no better way to end this column than 

to extend to them our best wishes for a long and happy life. 
Congratual 


! 
Mena _-M. A. RODDY. 


AIR MEDICINE 
EXPLAINED BY 
NOTED DOCTOR 


Dr. Ralph Greene Tells of 
Importance of Aviation 
Medicine; Urges Safety 








(Speech made by Dr. Greene be- 
fore National Labor Administra- 
tor): 

Mr. Administrator, I come be- 
fore you in the capacity of a doc- 
tor who has been called in as a 
consultant to pass upon a profes- 
sional matter which pertains to the 
life and the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I wish to state to you that I am 
here under conditions of not being 
compensated. I wish to state also) 
that in my capacity as a medical 
examiner for the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, an experience extending 
over quite a few years,—in fact al- 
most from the beginning of avia- 
tion—I have in no instance accept- 
ed a professional fee for the ex- 
amination of an air line pilot, nor 
have I ever permitted an air line to 
compensate me for services ren- 
dered. 

Air Medicine 

In the field of aviation there has 
come into being that which is 
Known as the specialty of aviation 
medicine, its personnel being des- 
ignated as flight surgeons. This 
group of doctors, representing the 
outstanding medical minds of this 
country, recruited from the most 
highly organized specialists, is or- 
ganized into a society known as the 
Aero Medical Association of the 
United States. The membership is 
composed of medical examiners of 
the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, flight sur- 
geons of the Army and Navy, and 
many of the outstanding specialists 
of this country who are interested 
in the problems of aviation medi- 
cine. Aviation medicine has made 
many contributions to the general 
fields of medicine, noteworthy 
among them lheing the investiga- 
tion of the effects of the lack of 
oxygen upon human _ economy. 
from this has been developed the 
oxygen tent, the use of which has 
been the means of saving the lives 
of a very large number of people 
suffering from pneumonia and 
other pulmonary conditions who, in 
the light of previous experiences, 
would have died except for this 
contribution. 

At the conclusion of my term of 
service as President of the Aero 
Medical Association of the United 
States, I appointed a committee of 
doctors to investigate and report 
upon a reasonable program of 
hours of flying per month upon the 
part of air line pilots. 

This matter was given very care- 
ful consideration. Medical evi- 
dence was taken from all sources 
available. 


A report and questionnaire on 
the matter follows: 

1. What is the maximum number 
of hours that a transport pilot 
should fly? 

A. Day-time. 

B. Night-time. 

1. Daylight flying should be 
limited to from ninety to one hun- 
dred and ten hours per month, de- 
pending upon the terrain, weather 
and passenger loads. It is conceiv- 
able, however, that these limits 
may be exceeded under certain 
conditions, such as, for example, in 
case of numerous short trips in 
continuous good weather. 

Night flying should be limited to 
from sixty to seventy-five hours per 
month. Bad weather and poor ter- 
rain indicate the lower figure. Good 
weather and good terrain indicate 
the upper limit or possibly it may 
even be exceeded in very favorable 
conditions. 

In advancing these limits, it is 
assumed that the pilot obtains 
suffiient sleep each day under rest- 
ful conditions to give the necessary 
recuperation from exhaustion and 
place him in condition to resume 
flying. 





ILLINOIS PILOTS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Affiliated with ALPA 





By PILOT W. A. McHALE 


Another month having rolled 
around, the State news must be 
published. 

Brother Alford does not cater 
exclusively to juveniles in his stud- 
ent instruction as he has a lovely 
lady of 74 years, who is an ardent 
enthusiast. 


At our last regular meeting there 
was a real large attendance, and the 
refreshments were very satisfying. 
The boys were not able to finish the 
beer, so we had to call out the 
army, who did a neat workmanship 
of it, even seeming to enjoy their 
work. 

Major Woeltjen, who has been 
connected with the Federal Avia- 
tion program conducted by the 
Dept. of Commerce, attended the 
meeting. He reports very much 
work done in our state, and very 
much still to be done. 

Airports at Rockford, Freeport, 
Dixon, Galesburg, Lincoln, Spring- 
eid, Bloomington, Elgin ana 
others are greatly improved. The 
program is temporarily halted with 
the other CWA projects, but they 
nope to carry on later. 


Pian Programs 

The ‘Association hopes to carry a 
real aviation program to comple- 
uon this coming year. We are go- 
ing to endeavor to conduct a tour 
or members’ ships through the 
state, stopping at the principal air- 
ports on their opening or dedica- 
tion days, and taking part in their 
ceremonies. There was consider- 
abie interest shown in the prelimi- 
ary discussions on our own air 
shows tor this year. The committee 
neaded by Brother Gordon Thomas, 
are in receipt of many valuable 
suggestions trom the members. 

Art Chester and his boys from 
Joliet are really interested in the 
program, and he will be on hand 
to take part in our activities or 
events that do not conflict with his 
standing on the larger racing cir- 
cuit. Art had a very successful sea- 
son last year and we are all pulling 
for him this year. 

Delbert Koerner and a few of 
the boys from Kankakee, were in 
attendance at our last meeting, and 
sad to relate on Delbert’s return 
home, he found that his Brother 
Martin, also one of our members, 
had been killed in a motorcycle ac- 
cident near their home. The Koer- 
ner boys, who conducted the Koer- 
ner School of Aviation’ of Kanka- 
kee, and the only approved type re- 
pair service in that district were 
the leading aviation authority in 
their section of the state. Martin 
had many hours in the air, was a 
real fellow, a worthy brother mem- 
ber and director of our Association. 
Our membership will certainly miss 
him. 

The Association offer their sin- 
cere condolence to the bereaved 
family. 

At our last directors’ meeting, 
the following directors were ap- 
pointed to serve unexpired terms: 
Gordon Thomas, Prosperi and Art 
LaViolette. The directors’ meeting 
nights have been changed from 
Tuesday to Friday evenings. 

Invite Speaker 

There is being circulated litera- 
ture relating to the formation of 
an association of aircraft manufac- 
turers and school operators, invit- 
ing all to join. Mr. Darr, one of 
the partners of Chicago Aviation 
Corporation, is the regional direc- 
tor for this district, and we are in- 
viting him to our next meeting to 
explain its workings. 

There is a bill before Congress, 
authorizing the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance the purchase of 
aeroplanes and flying instructions 
for persons of military service age, 
which we understand is sponsored 
by the above mentioned associa- 
tion. When we have had a chance 
to investigate whether it is good 
for our members or not, we will 
either be emphatically for or de- 
cidedly against the legislation, and 
will contact our lawmakers accord- 
ingly. 

Brother Helm of Elgin is still 
flying the weather ship at Pembina, 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 


North Dakota, and reports consid- 





erable snow there. However, he has 

great faith in the tubular skis, with 

which their ships are equipped. 
Christen Plane 

Brother Judge McMillan, held 
his christening party for his Argo 
and even though the weather was 
very bad, about seventy-five per- 
sons were present and had a very 
enjoyable time. The Judge is a real 
host. 

H. Wallace Caldwell, former 
head of the Board of Education of 
Chicago, and very instrumental in 
the project of putting the present 
Municipal Airport on the map, was 
present at the Argo christening 
party and his remarks, relative to 
his support of aviation and its 
people in the past as well as in the 
future were very welcome. Mr. 
Caldwell, an old wartime flier, and 
now partially disabled on that ac- 
count, is and has been a friend of 
the flying man. 

Brother Ed Brazelton has not 
come out from under the blind fly- 
ing hood long enough for us to see 
nim lately. 





LAUNCH NEW AIR 
MAIL SERVICE 
RIO DE JANEIRO.—Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways recently initiated a 
new mail and passenger service be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Para 
(Belem), Brazil, giving 2,500 miles 
of the northern coast twice weekly 
service. Meanwhile newspapers re- 
ported that the government would 
suspend subsidies of the Amazon 
and Matto Grosso lines, operated 
by Pan-American Airways and 
German interests, respectively, be- 
cause of cuts in the budget. 


ALPA Election Results 
Favor Permanent Head 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In the meantime, the greater 
part of the work has been shifted 
to subordinates. However, a watch- 
ful eye will be kept on the happen- 
ings of the day and we feel certain 
that this arrangement will prove 
entirely satisfactory during the 
short period until the convention. 

The result of the vote has made 
me very happy because, while 1 
have lost much, financially and 
otherwise, nevertheless the con- 
fidence that has been placed in me 
by this election has made it more 
than worth while and is something 
any man would be justly proud to 
receive. I thank the Air Line Pilots 
for their confidence. 

PROPOSITION I 


To make the office of President of 
the Association chiefly an inactive 
one, and the actual work to be done 
by employees: 

Yes 41, No 340, No Vote 22, Total 403. 











PROPOSITION II 
That the presidency of the Air Line 
Pilots Association be a full time 
position held by an air line pilot 
who devotes his full time and 
energy to the Association: 
Yes 348, No 41, No Vote 14, Total 403. 





PROPOSITION II-A 
To have the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion pay its President a Salary of 
at least $500 a month: 
Yes 307, No 79, No Vote 17, Total 403. 


PROPOSITION II-B 
That in the event of his accept 
our President, David L. eenchee 
term of office be extended so that 
he shall hold office at least two 
years after the time of Annual Con- 
vention to be held in 1934: 
Yes, 322, No 65, No Vote 16, Total 403. 


PROPOSITION II-C 
To have the next annual Conventi 
in 1934 fix the term of office oak 
a of the President in the fu- 
Yes 358, No 30, No Vote 15, Total 403. 


a PROPOSITION II-D 

ary of the President to commence 
when and if a majority of pilots 
vote in favor of Proposition Two: 

Yes 340, No 48, No Vote 15, Total 403. 


We hereby certify that bal 
the above election Sate Banas 2 bes 
the Central Executive Council in ses- 
sion, March 8, 1934, and the result of 
the election as shown in the above 
recapitulation of votes is correct in 


every detail. 
CLAUDE, 





/8/ LAURENS 
/s/ D. E. LIND 
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WAGNER BILL 
DETAILS TOLD 


Ex-TWA Pilot Writes Tell- 
ing What Company Union 
Did For Him 








(Continued from Page 3) 
Commerce proposed a code for the 
air industry that according to 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
New York would have reduced the 
air line pilot to the level of a truck 
driver. It would have also increased 
flying hours to a point beyond the 
best interest of public safety. 

President Behncke and a com- 
mittee of air line pilots bitterly op- 
posed the proposition, and ALPA 
scored a decisive victory when 
President Roosevelt later signed 
the air transport code and exempt- 
ed the pilots as a professional 
group from the code provisions re- 
garding pay and hours. 

Only recently President Roose- 
velt again showed that he con- 
siders flying a hazardous profes- 
sion, and definitely requested that 
future air mail legislation make 
proper provisions for the pilots. 
Regarding this request of the Presi- 
dent, the WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS stated that it was a distinct 
victory for the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 

When it had been suggested that 
he Secretary of Commerce be 
given the authority to decide what 
he pilots’ pay and working hours 
should be, President Behncke regis- 
tered a protest, and latest reports 
from Washington indicate that 
such a plan has been discarded. 
This constitutes another score for 
ALPA. 

As pilots were being forced out 

»f employment as a result of the 
cancellation of air mail contracts, 
President Behncke went to Wash- 
ngton and as a result of confer- 
nces with various military authori- 
ties and officials, arrangements were 
concluded for air line pilots hold- 
ing reserve commissions to obtain 
employment in the army flying air 
mail, and there are now 59 former 
air line pilot reserve officers flying 
for the military. 

It is needless to say that it would 
be hard to find any company union 
expending such effort in behalf of 
its membership. 

Some time ago the AIR LINE 
PILOT printed a letter from a 
former T. & W. A. pilot who gave 
his latter impressions of a company 
union. For appropriate reasons the 
AIR LINE PILOT is republishing 
that letter. 

* * * 

METROPOLITAN AIRPORT, 

December 2, 1933. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, 
3145 West 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir :— 

You were right and a lot of us 
out here have been wrong. Our 
friends, the management of TWA 
have very cleverly set up another 
association that is run without any 
expense to the members other than 
a dollar a month, and most of us 
fell for it and resigned from 
ALPA, feeling-that the new organi- 
zation would recognize seniority 
and other precepts that any pilots’ 
organization must be based upon 
to protect the interests of its mem- 
bers. T&WA. was very clever about 
it. They at no time directly sug- 
gested that we resign from ALPA, 
altho we always knew the manage- 
ment was very antagonistic towards 
ALPA. They merely set up a guild- 
ed substitute (a gold brick) that 
would give us something for noth- 
ing, and a bunch of us dumb clucks 
fell for it. 

Yesterday, about twenty pilots 
and copilots were layed off thru the 
curtailment of operations. Some of 
the copilots had been with the com- 
pany four or five years, several 


three years, altho at least seven 
copilots retained have been with 
the company five months or less. 
With the exception of one copilot, 
all of the older boys laid off had 
an SAT rating, altho I believe with 
the exception of two, the younger 
ones retained also had the rating. 
Of course, after resigning from 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 


Major Griffith Describes 


Value of Human Element 


instruments to make the pilot’s 
calculations more exact and more 
comprehensive have proven a dis- 
tinct advantage to the business. 
More developments in that direc- 
cion will be welcomed by the indus- 
try and by the people who patron- 
ize it. Kut the pilot himself, his 
mental equipment, his personal 
nabits and his experience in the 
air can not be depreciated. 

A great deal has been said of 
late on the rather intriguing sub- 
ject of mechanical devices with 
which to fly airplanes, independent 
of manual guidance. They vary in 
character from a means by which a 
plane may be controlled from the 
ground, to an imaginary robot 
pilot. lt is doubtful if the free dis- 
cussion of these things has done the 
industry any good. They are not 
ideas upon which to build public 
confidence and esteem. 

The actual job of flying includes 
navigation, and there never has 
been a mechanical navigator in- 
vented although the science is cen- 
curies oid. Ships have navigated the 
seas for a thousand years and 
steam boats have been transporting 
people from continent to continent 
tor a hundred years. In the mean- 
time there have been improvements 
in the basic design of boats, and 
aavigators have been equipped with 
many helpful instruments, but no- 
body has suggested sailing a liner 
trom Hoboken to Liverpool with- 
out a skipper. 

Trust Skipper 

Through all these years of ocean 
navigation, passengers have been 
pleased to pin their confidence on 
the ship’s captain and the funda- 
mental design of the craft. Persons 
who do not know latitude from lon- 
gitude and never heard of boxing 
a compass, are inspired by the wea- 
ther beaten countenance of a man 
of character on the bridge. They 
talk of his many successful voy- 
ages. They inquire about his early 
scholastic training. They trust him 
for his personal achievements as a 
sea-faring man. Any passenger who 
is invited to take his meals at the 
captain’s table is signally honored. 

The air line pilot of today is de- 
serving of just as much confidence 
and respect as a sea captain. When 
the public begins to feel the same 
way toward them, the aviation in- 
dustry will be fortified in the pub- 
lic’s trust. A transport pilot, by 
Government regulation, is a very 
capable individual. The air line 
pilot is more than that. By manage- 
ment selection, particularly in 
scheduled travel, this first class has 
already been culled. Air line pilots 
are seasoned men of character, like 
sea captains, with much training 
and practical experience to their 
credit before they are put in charge 
of air line craft. 

Ocean navigation requires skill, 
but it requires no more than air 
navigation. Ocean navigation is all 
in one plane while air navigation 
involves the additional problem of 
elevation. If ships of the sea re- 
quire intelligent guidance certainly 
ships of the air require no less. If 
man’s genius must tinker with au- 
tomatic pilots, is it not fair to sug- 
gest experimenting with the robot 
in a row boat where navigation is 
least complicated? 

The business of aviation has other 
problems than mechanical ones. 
Among them is the proposition of 
gaining and holding public confi- 
dence. That can be done much 
more easily by admitting the hu- 
man element than by trying to 
deny it. If the picturesque skipper 
with experience on seven seas has 
helped to build public confidence, 
the air line cannot afford to neglect 
its pilot. He is just as picturesque 
and probably just as romantic a 
character. His humanity is undis- 
puted. Why not give the public a 
good look at this fellow in charge 
of aircraft on established routes? ? 





Tells of Confidence of Travellers in Seasoned and Exper- 
ienced Pilots; Discusses Pilot and Other Aids 


By MAJOR KENNETH GRIFFITH 

Air Corps Reserve 
FLYING involves the human ele-, 
ment. There is no way to escape it. | schooling and experience, his hopes 


Let them know him as he is — his 


and ambition, his home and family. 
Need Proper Aids 

It is only human nature to place 
more confidence in a human being 
than in some inanimate instrument. 
This does not mean that human 
senses are more dependable than 
instruments. In many cases the re- 
verse is true. But customers will 
not rely for one minute on instru- 
ments alone. They want the right 
human being in charge, equipped 
with the proper helps. 

If an air line operator could 
truthfully advertise ships that were 
tuily automatic, it would not help 
nim sell tickets. To say “Anybody 
can learn to fly it in 15 minutes,” 
would not heip a manufacturer sell 
a single airplane—even if it were 
the truth. lt does the business no 
good to talk about a pilot leaving 
mis post to play cards or visit with 
nis passengers in their compart- 
ments. ‘hey want him at the con- 
trols. Does the ofticer of a boat on 
the water ever leave the wheel 
nouse deserted! The idea is ridicu- 
10us. 

it is not the purpose of these re- 
marks to discourage scientific ex- 
perimentation and development, 
out rather to encourage mechanical 
improvements in directions which 
will make for better airplanes and 
greater public esteem. Two-way 
wireless telephone communication 
between the pilot and the airport, 
a new development, has already 
created much additional public con- 
tidence. 

With this apparatus a pilot can 
communicate with the port of de- 
parture and the port of arrival and 
also with ground control stations at 
frequent intervals along regular 
routes. This improvement is a dis- 
tinct advantage to the pilot. It in- 
creases his knowledge and makes 
for nicer reckoning. In the passen- 
ger’s mind, that must be a lot bet- 
ter than some mysterious contrap- 
tion to make thinking on the pilot’s 
part unnecessary. 

A casual discussion of aviation 
with some well informed person of 
middle age who has never been in 
the air, is sufficient to illustrate the 
importance of the human factor. 
Almost invariably the man inter- 
viewed will mention some famous 
pilot with whose name he is famil- 
iar and say, “I’d be glad to fly with 
him.” 

Praises Pilot 

He probably never saw the man. 
He simply repeats the name of 
somebody he holds in esteem. And 
there are numerous other pilots 
with less spectacular records who 
are just as praiseworthy and con- 
fidence inspiring because of what 
they have done. Many of them are 
flying now on scheduled air routes. 

Considerable money has been 
spent in experimenting with equip- 
ment aimed to make flying auto- 
matic, but there is good reason to 
believe that much of it has been 
wasted. It has not inspired the con- 
fidence of the public who, after all, 
are paying for it. Whether it is 
the aircraft operator of the Gov- 
ernment who writes the check, the 
money comes ultimately from Mr. 
Public’s pocket. 

Would it not seem more logical 
to spend the industry’s money im- 
proving the design of the aircraft 
itself? Progress in that direction 
has been a bit dormant in the last 
few years. Money so spent would 
return more actual benefit to the 
industry than the achievement of 
automatic appliances. Even if they 
were perfected they would not 
build confidence nor increase rev- 
enue. 

Besides the practical work of im- 
proving airplane design, another 
praiseworthy undertaking would be 
to acquaint the public with the men 
who are in charge of the boats of 
the air, Make known their capabili- 





ties and what they have done. Tell 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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AIR MEDICINE 
EXPLAINED BY 
NOTED DOCTOR 
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The pilot should have one or 
more days off a week from flying. 
Where the flying is in daylight, 
over good terrain and under aver- 
age good weather conditions, one 
day a week may be sufficient. Un- 
der less favorable conditions, he 
should have every third or fourth 
day off. He should also have three 
to four weeks off once a year. 

2. What is the Association’s at- 
titude regarding a statement that 
was made at the recent Washing- 
ton conference by a certain em- 
ployer that one hundred seventy 
nours, in his judgment, was just a 
fair schedule for a line pilot? 

z. One hundred seventy hours 
flying per month is excessive and 
unsafe. 

3. We would like to know what 
the Army lays down with regard 
to the limits of flying hours. 

3. The Aero Medical Association 
cannot speak with authority for the 
U. S. Army. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the Medical authorities 
of the Army consider one hundred 
hours per month as the top limit 
for safety in military aviation. 

4. What effect is noted on the 
pilot as a result of irregular sched- 
ules, irregular meals, sleep and 
recreation? 

4. The effects on the pilot will 
cause “‘staleness’”’. This is manifest- 
ed by fatigue, anxiety, apprehen- 
siveness, irritability, slow reaction- 
time, insomnia, indigestion, consti- 
pation, nervousness and careless- 
ness. The end results of such symp- 
toms are errors of commission and 
ommission, particularly the latter. 
For instance, a pilot so affected will 
compute his gas expenditure incor- 
rectly, resulting in hurried or forc- 
ed landings; his instruments will be 
read incorrectly or slurred over; 
attention to many details, such as 
altitude adjustment, position of 
stabilizer, etc., will be affected. 
Most of all, his sense of “feel” of 
the airplane will be impaired, 
thereby lessening his actual ability 
to fly properly and resulting in ac- 
cidents. 

The development of staleness 
again is affected by the character 
of his environment when off duty. 
Unsatisfactory home conditions or 
dissipation accentuate and hasten 
its onset. 

5. We would like to know what 
the Medical Association’s opinion 
may be concerning a pilot’s flying 
a complete round trip of his run 
without any rest. 

5. The question of a rest before 
making a round trip depends en- 
tirely on the length and character 
of the run. Some runs may be so 
short that several round trips might 
be made without hazard. If, how- 
ever, the total length of the round 
trip will exceed the average num- 
ber of hours a pilot should fly in 
one day, then, of course, an ade- 
quate rest is necessary. 

6. What is the Medical Depart- 
ment’s opinion concerning the 
pilot’s flying a run one way, with- 
out proper rest period at the end 
of the run? 

6. The same answer to this ques- 
tion may be given as in the case of 
question number five. 

7. What reaction is bound to 
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IS CONCLUDED 


Mr. Hamilton Outlines Sal- 


ient Features Concerning 
Sen. O’Mahoney’s Bill 
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not to conflict with our views.” 


A summary of the present situa- 


tion is as follows: 


Prior to President Roosevelt’s 


message to Congress, a number of 


air mail bills were introduced in 


the House. Two of these, introduc- 


ed by Congressmen Dobbins and 
Lamneck, included the pilots as in- 
dicated by the following excerpt 
from the Dobbins Bill: 


“(3) That the rate of compensa- 
tion for all pilots, copilots, and em- 
ployees except executive or admin- 
istrative officers of the holder of 
the contract or route certificate, 
shall be not less than the average 
rate of compensation paid by such 
holder during 1933, as changed by 
decisions of the National Labor 
Board, or as adjusted from time to 
time through the medium of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

Copies Mailed 
After the President’s message 
was issued, the Post Offices .and 
Post Roads Committeee of the Sen- 
ite drafted S. 3012, a copy of 
which was sent to all members re- 
cently. Since that time, Senator 
O’Mahoney has introduced a bill 
which seems to be gaining some 
support in the Senate. This bill 
simply turns the whole matter over 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; the bill does not provide 
for competitive bidding for econ- 
tracts, which means that the mail 
would simply be turned over to 
reputable air lines. 
Mr. Hamilton, who is in close 
touch with the situation, states that 
in his opinion it will be next to im- 
possible to include the pilots in a 
bill such as Senator O’Mahoney’s, 
for the reason that under its pro- 
visions there is no contract be- 
tween the Government and the car- 
rier, other than an agreement for 
the handling of a certain amount 
of mail. A similar arrangement ex- 
ists on the railroads. However, if 
there is any possible chance of in- 
cluding the pilots, and there seems 
a chance that this bill will gain 
some headway, we will make a fight 
for it. 


Legislators also seem to be fa- 
vorably inclined toward the old 
Kelly bill, sponsored last year by 
our good friend, Congressman 
Clyde Kelly. Compared to the 
others that have been.introduced, 
this bill appears the most desirable. 
Also, Congressman Kelly has ex- 
pressed a willingness to have the 
pilots included in his bill. 

In the face of all this, however, 
it has been learned that the Presi- 
dent is growing impatient at the 
delay and may return air mail to 
the original carriers without wait- 
ing for permanent legislation to be 
completed. 

Defend Roosevelt 

Criticism directed at President 
Roosevelt in the air mail situation 
is not entirely warranted. It is true 
that wrong has been done. How- 
ever, we contend that mistakes 
that were made were not so much 
due to the faulty judgment on the 
part of the President, but to the 
fact that he has evidently been ill 
advised by individuals whose knowl- 
edge of air commerce is extremely 
inadequate. While we are non-po- 
litical, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that President Roosevelt 
has, up to now, done more for the 
workers of this country than per- 
h<ps any other President has ever 
done. His purpose is to aid the 
wage earner and, in so doing, the 
country in general is benefited. 
The capitalistic system of the past 
has despoiled the financial stability 
of this country by draining it of 
working capital — the adequate 
wage of the working man. Matters 
have reached a point where even 
the most callous politician and 
greediest capitalist must realize 
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AIR HEARINGS 
DRAWTOCLOSE 
VERY SHORTLY 


President Roosevelt’s Recom- 
menation Regarding Fliers 
Hailed as ALPA Victory 
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New provisions of the revised 
air mail measure are: 

1. When the postmaster general 
declares a low bidder not responsi- 
ble to hold a contract, the bidder 
may appeal to the interstate com- 
merce commission. ; 

2. Four transcontinental air 
routes shall be established. (Three 
existed before recent concellation 
of domestic contracts.) 

8. Contracts shall run for four 

ears. 
R 4. Air mail postage rates shall be 
6 cents. , 

The new bill made no change in 
the provision requiring commercial 
airlines to carry army, navy and 
marine corps fliers as copilots. Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh and other fa- 
mous aviators attacked that pro- 
vision. 

McCarran Bill 

Senator McCarran, Neva d a 
Democrat, is sponsoring a bill which 
would create a federal commission 
returning at once the air mail serv- 
ice to former carriers. 

McCarran, who is a member of 
the Senate air mail investigating 
committee, would have a commis- 
sion of five, named by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Senate, 
to regulate commercial aviation, 
fixing rates of pay and awarding 
certificates of convenience to car- 
- riers without bidding. 

President Behncke and _ head- 
quarters are constantly on the 
alert watching the developments of 
the present air mail situation and 
the views of ALPA were presented 
to the committees by Mr. Hamilton, 
Washington representative. 

Washington, D. C.—As the Army 
resumed carrying the air mails on a 
greatly reduced schedule, hearings 
on the McKellar-Black bill for per- 
manent air-mail legislation began 
to draw to a close with the increas- 
ing evidence of differences of opin- 
ion even among the Democrats on 
the committees. 

Accordingly, it is believed that 
the measure will be modified. How- 
ever, Senator Kenneth D. McKel- 
lar, Democrat, of Tennessee, chair- 
man of the committee, declined to 
predict what modifications would 
be made or how far concessions 
would be granted to the old con- 
tracting companies. 

In the meantime much signifi- 
cance has been attached to the bill 
introduced by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyom- 
ing, former First Assistant Post- 
master General which would do 
away with the proposed competi- 
tive bidding in the Administration 
bill by eliminating the subsidy from 
air mail service and providing pay- 
ment for air mail on the same basis 
as railway mail. 

O'Mahoney’s bill has the support 
of Senators George McGill of Kan- 
sas; M. M. Logan, of Kentucky, 
and John E. Erickson of Montana, 
all Democrats. 

Hamilton Speaks 

Mr. Edward G. Hamilton appear- 
ed before the air mail legislation 
committees in behalf of the Air 
Lime Pilots Association and stated 
with the approval of the Central 
Executive Council that the air line 
pilots were appreciative of the ef- 
forts extended to protect their in- 
terests in the McKellar-Black Air 
Mail Bill, as there is no doubt that 
without some legislative steps the 
pilots may easily become the inno- 
-ent victims of the present upheav- 
al. 

Exception is taken to Section II 
vf the bill, which would permit the 


mum pay for the pilots. 
Inasmuch 


as this would preclude 
collective bargaining and would 
constitute nothing more or less 
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The following letters explain 
some of the progress made by 
Headquarters relative to the air 
mail situation: 

* * * 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
UNITED STATES 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST 
OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

/dated/ February 28, 1934. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear rriend Behncke: 

Keplying to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 26, the amendment you sug- 
gest has been added to the air mail 
bill the committee has been con- 
sidering for the past several days. 

Sincerely, 
/s/ JIM MEAD. 
* * * 
March 2, 1934. 
Honorable James M. Mead, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
my Dear Congressman: 

Your letter of February 28th 
reaitive to our suggested amend- 
ment being included in the air mail 
pili by your committee, is received. 
t could fill many pages with expres- 
sions of sincere thanks for this, but 
4 am quite sure you already under- 
stand what this means to the pilots 
who have pioneered the air mail in 
the country to its present high 
standard in world air commerce. 

it will be greatly appreciated if 
you will do everything possible to 
nave this bill enacted into law. If 
your committee accomplishes this 
and the air line pilots are given 
some military status, it will not 
only be doing the pilots a great 
service but I earnestly believe the 
country will be benefited. 

I have been informed that cer- 
tain members of the military affairs 
committee have recommended to 
Mr. Hamilton that we do every- 
thing possible to push the Sweeney 
bill, H. R. 3520. 1f this is passed it 
will take care of the air line pilots’ 
military status, and including our 
amendment will establish prevail- 
ing wages. This would protect the 
standards of the air line pilots in 
the straight competitive bidding 
for contracts which will unques- 
tionably be, in a large measure, a 
part of the permanent air mail 
legislation. 
Please accept my personal whole- 
hearted thanks and that of the air 
line pilots, of this country for the 
great assistance you are rendering 
them. 
Sincerely yours, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSN., 
David L. Behncke, President. 
* * * 

Data on Proposed Bill 
In view of the present serious 
situation in the air mail, unques- 
tionably permanent legislation will 
be created in the near future. In 
view of the destructive effects of 
competitive bidding or other forms 
of competitive competition to air 
mail pilots’ standards and salaries, 
the air line pilots of the country 
urgently recommend that some 
form of legislation similar to the 
section included on this page be in- 
cluded in any permanent legisla- 
tion. 

Also, in the interest of national 
defense it is felt that some military 
status should be given the air line 
pilots as a group in the U. S. Air 
Corps Reserve and that all air line 
pilots should do two weeks active 
duty with the Army Air Corps each 
year. Some legislation similar to 
the Sweeney Bill H. R. 3520 or 
some similar legislation should be 
included in a permanent set-up for 
the air. mail to insure the Govern- 
ment adequate return, for the ex- 
penditure of subsidy in the interest 
of national defense. 

Section—That every contract for 
the carrying of mail by air shall 
specifically provide that the rate of 
wage or salary for all pilots, co- 
pilots of each contractor or sub- 
contractor shall be not less than 
the prevailing rate of wages in ef- 
fect during 1933 or as this rate 
may be changed by decisions of the 
National Labor Board or as it may 
be adjusted from time to time, 





through the medium of collective 
bargaining. 


LT. ROBBINS 
WRITES ABOUT 
AIR RESERVE 


Tells Presiclent Behncke That 
It Is Good Time to Build 
Up Force 


Following eleven deaths of army 
air mail pilots, President Roosevelt 
ordered an immediate cancellation 
of the army air mail service until 
such time as the service could be 
reorganized along safety lines. 

‘cme service has since been re- 
sumed, and some 59 former air re- 
serve officers are flying mail to- 
gether with their fellow army offi- 
cers. A great many of the reserve 
pilots are air mail pilots who have 
been forced out of employment as 
a result of the cancellation of the 
air mail contracts. 

It was to insure the employment 
of air mail pilots, that resident 
Behncke made a recent trip to 
Washington where he contacted 
military authorities and other offi- 
cialis. He was pledged at the time 
complete co-operation. 

A recent communication from 
Lieuet. Oliver K. Robbins of the 
Army Air Mail Corps mail opera- 
tions in Washington, D. C., repre- 
sents further facts concerning the 
mutual activities of Headquarters 
and the military. 

Publish Letter 

The AIR LINE PILOT is here- 
with publishing Lieut. Robbin’s in- 
teresting communication: 

Capt. David L. Behncke, Air-Res., 
c/o Air Line Pilots Association, 
3145 West 63rd Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Behncke: 

With reference to your letter 
dated March 6, 1934, you are ad- 
vised that we are just about a week 
ahead of you. Every application 
for appointment in the Air Corps 
Reserve that has arrived at this 
office has been forwarded to The 
Adjutant General with a recom- 
mendation for waiver of age, pro- 
vided the applicant has had Air 
Line experience and is not over 
thirty-five (35) years old. Beyond 
thirty-five years of age there is not 
much that we can do. 

The other important thing we 
have have done is to recommend to 
the War Department certain 
changes in appointment and promo- 
tion of personnel which would au- 
thorize exemption from Extension 
Courses, provided a minimum 
amount of Air Line flying time as 
pilot was submitted and provided 
applicant held a S. A. T. rating. 

I am agreeing with you that this 
is a wonderful time to build up the 
Air Reserve with competent Air 
Line pilots and will be more than 
glad to receive any ideas or sug- 
gestions you may have. 

Very truly yours, 

Oliver K. Robbins, 
ist Lieut., Air Corps, 

Assistant Chief, G-1. 

During his recent trip to Wash- 
ington President Behncke was as- 
sured that every effort would be 
expended in order to assist ALPA 
pilots to continue employment. 

Accordingly the Air Line Pilots 
Association wish to express their 
thanks to the Army officials who 
have co-operated most splendidly. 

ALPA also wishes to pay tribute 
to the magnificent spirit of the 
Army when it took over the deliv- 
ery of the air mail. 

President Behncke feels that the 
recent deaths suffered by the Army 
does not directly reflect upon the 
personnel of the Army, as air line 
piloting is extremely hazardous es- 
pecially in face of inclement wea- 
ther and the necessity of flying 
over unfamiliar routes. 

Recently the CHICAGO HER- 
ALD & EXAMINER quoted Presi- 
dent Behncke to this effect: 

“T don’t want to criticize the 
Army men, but I think every one 
who knows anything about flying 
will agree the commercial aviation 
is a profession apart. Most com- 
mercial pilots have years of exper- 
ience. They work with different 
equipment and their average age 
is greater than that of Army fliers. 
They fly mostly over the same 








routes continuously, and they learn 


DOCTOR GIVES 
EXPERT ADVICE 


(Continued from Page 5) 
come from the extending of a four 
nundred to five hundred mile regu- 
jar schedule run to from eight to 
nine hundred miles for the pilov 
between terminalis with the same 
responsibilities and with the same 
faciuties staring him in the face? 

4. ‘Lhe Association does not fee 
cnat 1t can answer a question baseu 
on the actual numper of mules 
uown. Lne terrain, weather condi- 
uions, load, equipment and the 
presence or absence of a copilo. 
are ail Important tactors. Where 
were ls a COpliot on a run undez 
sullslactory conditions it might be 
accuouipilsued more sately than a 
cull Over a Shorter distance with- 
Out a copliot. Un the whole, how- 
ever, a run of elgnt to nine hours 
ls greatly excessive. 

&. we desire to ask the Associa- 
vlon tnat it not abuse any conni- 
ueuce that our Association in the 
future will piace betore it, and in 
turn we piedge the same courtesy 
co lt We are going to give you av 
ail times any intormation that you 
desire concerning the operation o1 
une ine Fllots; 1t will be absolute- 
4y unbiased; it will be just a 
straigntiorward statement in an- 
swer to your question which you 
nay care to give us. We are inter- 
ested in co-operating. 

3. ‘Lhe Aero Medical Association 
iS always giad to be of assistance 
in any way possibie to pilots ana 
operators in the furthering oi 
salety in aeronautics. It is interes- 
ced primarily in the medical aspects 
of such safety. lt cannot be a party 
co disputes over any points that do 
not have a medical aspect. It would 
regard as exceedingly unfortunate 
any use of its opinions on aeronau- 
tic matters, as a lever to raise or 
lower pay schedules by either op- 
erators or pilots. This is a matter 
entirely beyond the scope of the 
Association’s object. Any opinions 
or statements given out by the As- 
sociation must be regarded as avail- 
able for anyone interested. How- 
ever, in investigating any problem, 
the statements and opinions ex- 
pressed to it, by individuals, will, 
if desired, always be treated as 
confidential. Likewise, if desired, 
the source of the questions, whe- 
ther from an individual or associa- 
tion, will, if desired, be kept con- 
tidential. The answers on matters 
of opinion and policy will, neces- 
sarily, have to be public. 

I have had occasion during this 
summer to travel over a distance 
of approximately ten thousand 
miles, visiting a great many cities 
wherein are medical representatives 
of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. I have 
had occasion to consult with these 
gentlemen as to their experiences 
with pilots, since the adoption of 
this recommendation of flying 
hours. The opinion on the part of 
every doctor with whom I have 
talked has been that pilots under 
their observation are showing un- 
questionable evidence of fatigue 
because of the flying stresses to 
which they are being subjected. 

Fatigue Question 

May I say, Mr. Administrator, 
that the question of fatigue is not 
determined by the pilot’s assertion 
that he is tired. We have diagnostic 
instruments which are instruments 
of scientific precision. They enable 
us to tell in the case of any indi- 
vidual, whether or not he is suffer- 
ing from the effects of fatigue. 
Fatigue is divided into three broad 
types. Physical fatigue, nervous 
fatigue, which involves mental fa- 
tigue, and fatigue due to lack of 
oxygen. Man is a terrestrial indi- 
vidual. He has had to adapt him- 
self to the environment of going 
into the air. 

(To Be Continued) 











ALPA VIEW IS 
PRESENTED BY 
ED. HAMILTON 


Pilots Association Ex lai 
Objections to Certain og 
tures of McKellar- 
Block Bill 


(Continued from Col. 1) 

tary of Commerce, the pilots are 
firmly opposed to such action. 
_ It is also pointed out that a min- 
imum pay usually becomes a maxi- 
mum one and for this reason the 
air line pilots also oppose the mea- 
sure. 

Flying an air line requires a uni- 
form quality of performance for 
which only the best may qualify. 

_. ALPA Victory 

In identical letters to Senator 
McKellar, Representative Mead and 
Senator Black, President Roosevelt 
declared that air line piloting was 
a hazardous profession and requir- 
ed a personnel of high character 
and great skill and that the law 
should make adequate provision for 
the pilots. 

Regarding the President’s recom- 
mendation, the Washington Daily 
19 in a signed story by Bob Ball 
said: 





CHIEF BENEFICIARIE 
SHOULD THE PRESIDEN'TES 
AIR MAIL POLICY BE ENACT- 
ED INTO LEGISLATION, WILL 
BE THE AIR LINE PILOTS. 
LEAST CONTROVERSIAL OF 
ALL THE POINTS OUTLINED IN 
ROOSEVELT’S LE TTER TO 
THREE MEMBERS OF CON- 
Te RE ESDAY NIGHT Is 

AINING T 

i ag MAIL. yt a 

E WROTE: “PUBLIC SAFE- 
TY CALLS FOR PILOTS OF 
HIGH CHARACTER AND GREAT 
SKILL. THE OCCUPATION ISA 
HAZARDOUS ONE. THERE- 
FORE, THE LAW SHOULD PRO- 
VIDE FOR A METHOD TO FIX 
MAXIMUM FLYING HOU RS: 
MINIMUM PAY AND A SYSTEM 
FOR RETIREMENT OR ANNU- 
jg eae 

JCH A RECOMMENDA 
BY THE PRESIDENT IS rey 
TINCT AND GLOWING VIC- 
TORY FOR THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION WHICH 
HAS FOUGHT LONG AND HARD 
nen IDEALS CONTAINED 

ONE SIMPLE - 
GRAPH. cas 

RECOGNITION OF THE 
OF THE ALPA MUST BE 
LARGELY CREDITED TO THE 
INCESSANT ACTIVITIES HERE 
OF DAVE BEHNCKE, PRESI- 
DENT AND A PILOT FOR UNIT- 
ED AIR LINES, AND ED. HAM- 
ILTON, LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, A FORMER KOH- 
sy ~~ PILOT. 

IN RECENT MONTH 
PILOTS FROM EASTERN ALS 
NORTHWEST AIRWAYS AND 
OTHER LINES HAVE PRESSED 
THE POINT INTO VULNER- 
ABLE SPOTS OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

ENACTMENT OF THAT 
PHASE OF THE AIR MAIL LEG- 
ISLATION SHOULD NOT BE 
DIFFICULT. 

Discussing maximum hours, Mr. 
Hamilton told the committee that 
at present the Department of Com- 
merce ee - the hours which 
are governed by the safety factor. 

Dr. Ralph Greene, vi presi- 
dent of the Aero Medical Society, 
has written an illuminating article 
relative to this matter, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of 
The AIR LINE PILOT. 

Speed Hazard 

Continuing Mr. Hamilton illus- 
trated that new speed equipment is 
doubling the mileage to be flown 
with attendant increasing hazards, 
and that unemployment and mal- 
aye tr-aT of income is 

olution to the problem is off 
ed in the limitation of the illonams 
to be flown in addition to the limi- 
tations of safety. 

Furthe 
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AIR PILOT IS 
GIVEN PRAISE 


Major Griffith Continues 
Fine Article Dealing with 
Air Personnel 
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the general standing of pilots who 
navigate the many and ever in- 
creasing miles of air lines. More- 
over a greater line of demarcation 
might be made between air line 
pilots and others. Air line pilots 
are well above the average of 
people. 

Certainly no aspersions should 
be cast on pilots of any kind. Other 
classes of fliers include men of the 
same caliber as those found at work 
on scheduled routes. But emphasis 
should be placed on the technical 
and general requirements met by 
air line pilots, and the high stand- 
ards upheld by their management. 

Raise Standards 

These standards should be glori- 
fied to the end that they get popu- 
lar recognition. Moreover they 
should be raised occasionally as 
needs require. If this is done, 
young men will look upon the call- 
ing with respect and ambition, and 
the industry will be able to recruit 
a finer grade of personnel, year 
after year. Lofty standards will at- 
tract better men who, in turn, will 
further strengthen the standards. 


When air line pilots receive their 
just measure of personal credit, a 
second class of pilots, doing miscel- 
laneous commercial flying, will be 
drawn up in standard automatical- 
ly. The industry as a whole will 
gain something in the class of its 
personnel as well as in good will. 

All this conversation about blind 
flying brings to mind a tale which 
many men of the flying age were 
told in their youth: 

There was once a king who 
sought to engage a charioteer. He 
interviewed several applicants for 
the position and asked each one if 
he knew about a certain dangerous 
pass in the mountains. 


Of course all the applicants pro- 
fessed to know the road well. Then 
the king asked, “How close can you 
drive to the edge of this preci- 
pice?” 

Each applicant boasted that he 
could drive the royal buggy within 
a few inches of the very edge. They 
hoped this would give the monarch 
a fine impression of their skill, but 
it did nothing of the sort. 

At last the king interviewed a 
driver who admitted he never took 
thet route except when it was ab- 
solutely necessary; and when he 
did use the pass he always drove 
as far from the edge as possible. 
So he did not know how narrowly 


‘ he might be able to miss it. 


Expert Personnel 

Quite naturally the king engaged 
him, for he was not interested in 
feats of any kind. He wanted to 
know the kind of man he was en- 
gaging to manage his horses. 

The operators of commercial air 
lines today are in much the same 
position as the- job hunting chario- 
teers. They are applying to “His 
Nibs”, the American Citizen for a 
transportation job. And they are 
quite likely to get it if they tell 
him exactly how they work and 
manage their affairs. Air line craft 
are really in the hands of capable, 
qualified men — but very few 
people know it. 





RUNS CUT 


The Atlanta - Evansville-Chicago 
and the Evansville-St. Louis night 
express runs of American Airways, 
Ine., were temporarily discontinu- 
ed recently. The amount of express 
business failed to warrant the runs, 
it was learned. Pilots affected by 
the discontinuance are Larry Har- 
ris, Prince Hamer, and Usher 
Rousch on the Evansville-Atlantic 
night line; Leo Wassenberg and 
Tommy Claude on the Evansville- 
Chicago run, and Archie Caldwell 
on the Evansville-St. Louis line. 
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House Committee Has Not 
Introduced Any Definite 
Bill As Yet 
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that stagnation of our industries is 
due to nothing else but meager sal- 
aries and partial, desultory employ- 
ment of the nation’s working class, 
and that something must be done 
about it. Claims that the depression 
is an aftermath of the war are 
ridiculous. As a matter of fact, we 
have had too much machine age, 
not enough employment for the 
workers, and miserly salaries. We 
do not advocate socialism in any 
sense, but we do want a better bal- 
anced economic structure, which is 
what President Roosevelt is trying 
to create. 

The House Post Offices and Post 
Roads Committee, which is headed 
vey ably by Congressman James M. 
Mead, has not yet introduced any 
bill which can be looked upon as a 
committee bill. It is my personal 
belief that there will be such a bill 
before long and that it may be a 
revised version of the Kelly bill. At 
any rate, we are watching the sit- 
uation very closely, and in the 
meantime everyone connected with 
the Association should fight Sec- 
tion 11 of the Black-McKellar bill; 
or any similar arrangement in any 
other bill that may be introduced. 
There are some good points in this 
bill such as the 5c air mail postage. 
However Section 11, giving dicta- 
torial control to a departmental 
head, is absolutely unreasonable 
and should be stopped. 

Assist Hamilton 

Our executive representative, 
Mr. Hamilton, has been ably as- 
sisted in Washington by the pilots 
living in and around the capitol. 
When matters loom up before us 
as portentiously as the present air 
mail upheaval, it is too big a job 
for one man to handle alone, and 
success or failure in the present 
situation largely depends on the in- 
terest shown by the pilots them- 
selves. The entire membership is 
called upon to assist our Washing- 
ton representative by contacting 
their congressmen and senators, 
and if the pilots in and around 
Washington will continue to lend 
direct assistance and aggressive 
support, they will justly earn the 
gratitude of the membership. 

At this time it might be well to 
tention the actions of a certain 
pilot on an air line in the south- 
west who has been circulating 
false reports and in all probability 
attempting ta organize a company 
union. He has intimated to the 
pilots, it has been learned, that if 
they will join his company union 
they will have base pay and mile- 
age inside of six months. We have 
been in close contact with officials 
of this company in conference in 
Washington, and we can absolutely 
deny any such possibility, unless 
these officials have made a com- 
plete about-face, as they are em- 
vhatically opposed to base pay and 
mileage and have made no pre- 
tense of concealing their stand. It 
seems rather far-fetched to prom- 
ise such a radical change in the 
company’s policy, and if the mem- 
bers wish to believe this pilot, 
they are -placing their confidence in 
a fairy tale conjured up by a man 
who wants to put a feather in his 
cap by splitting up the pilots’ or- 
ganization. This pilot has gone so 
far as to state that the company 
would have long ago adopted 
the base pay and mileage system 
had it not been for the Association. 








CAPITOL TOLD 
AIRMEN’S PLAN 


not be the duty of the Department 
of Commerce but rather the work 
of the Research Department of the 
National Labor Board, which has 
already spent considerable time 
studying the situation preparatory 
to rendering a decision to govern 
same. 

Continuing the pilots’ argument 
Mr. Hamilton suggested that in 
lieu of Section II the following 
substitute: 

Sec. II. It shall be a condition 
upon the issuance and holding of 
any air mail contract that the work- 
ing conditions in force in 1933 shall: 
be maintained and the rate of com- 
pensation for all pilots, copilots, 
mechanics and laborers employed 
by such contractors shall be not 
less than the rate of compensation 
paid by the air mail operating com- 
panies during 1933, as changed by 
decisions of the National Labor 
Board, or as adjusted from time to 
time through the medium of collec- 
tive bargaining, that air mail op- 
erating companies shall be required 
to provide suitable retirement or 
annuity benefits to pilots and/ or 
copilots subject to the approval of 
the National Labor Board (or the 
Department of Labor, or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission). It 
shall be a further condition of such 
contracts that all pilots, copilots, 
mechanics, and laborers who were 
employed by a mail contractor on 
February 9, 1934, shall be absorb- 
ed by the new operating companies 
before any others are employed. 

Section 13 

Section 18 provides that the air 
lines shall be obliged to train army, 
navy, and marine corps pilots. 
From the standpoint of National 
Defense this measure undoubtedly 
has considerable merit. However, 
this unquestionably will create a 
serious unemployment problem for 
the air mail pilots. Air line operat- 
ing companies will undoubtedly 
welcome having the Government 
pay for their copilots, but how 
about the civilian copilots? We 
recommend that this section pro- 
vide that this practice of training 
army, navy and marine corps pilots 
shall in no way affect the number 
of regular civilian copilots required 
to carry on normal operations. 
hampered if their copilots are re- 

This provision is necessary to 
enable those civilian pilots who ex- 
pect to make flying their life work, 
to learn their profession. Further- 
more, the first pilots are greatly 
moved as fast as they learn their 
duties. 

Some arrangement should be ar- 
rived at whereby there will be an 
exchange of pilots on a small scale 
between the army and the air lines. 
For instance, if a copilot was re- 
placed by an army officer, that co- 
pilot should be given a chance to 
serve with the army the saine 
length of time the air corps officer 
is serving with the air lines. This 
arrangement would give the air 
line copilot the necessary military 
experience he needs to give him a 
maximum value to the Government 
from a point of national security, 
and would give the army officer the 
necessary bad weather and instru- 
ment flying to also increase his 
worth to the Government from a 
point of national security. 

Section 15 

Section 15 provides that pilots 
and copilots who are in the reserve 
mav be permitted to accept one 
month’s tour of duty in the mili- 
tary service. While this has con- 
siderable merit, after full consider- 
ation of the matter we have arriv- 
ed at the conclusion that all air line 
pilots should be placed into an air 
reserve unit as a group, and given 
renk according to their length of 





sioned officers: further, that it be 
made more or less compulsory that 
they should serve two weeks out of 





AIRPLANE STRIKE 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 27. — 
The ranks of striking workmen 
in Buffalo were swelled today to 
nearly 4,000 as 2,000 employes 
of the Curtiss Airplane and Mo- 
tor corporation and the Con- 
solidated Aircraft corporation 
struck for higher wages. 


The Consolidated Aircraft 
corporation was one of the 
companies named as making 
large profits from government 
contracts. 














nual leave of the air mail pilots. 
The reason for this is that a vaca- 
tion is very necessary in this kind 
of work, and flight duty in the 
army is not much of a relaxation. 
The foregoing arrangement would 
be by far the best, and would give 
the Government maximum returns 
in national security on all money 
spent in sponsoring and promoting 
air mail operations, because the air 
line pilots, by reason of their work, 
are kept in excellent training as 
pilots, and being detailed with the 
army two weeks out of every year 
would familiarize them with the 
latest aerial armament and military 
tactics. In addition, this would be 
entirely practical and thoroughly 
economical because the cost would 
be nominal for the maintaining of 
so large a potential air fighting 
force as the air line pilots repre- 
sent. 
General Comment 

We are not entirely in sympathy 
with some of the other provisions 
of the bill. We believe the lines 
which can exist on less than 40 
cents are very few, and if any air 
line is losing money, salaries and 
wages must suffer. In simple terms, 
it means that you are lifting the 
subsidy, such as it was, from the 
backs of the taxpayers to the backs 
of the air line employees. 

It seems apparent to us that only 
the transcontinental routes will 
come near getting the maximum 
payment for mail. It is also clear 
that these are the very companies 
which enjoy the largest passenger 
business, and hence need the sup- 
port of air mail the least. Further- 
more, because of competitive bid- 
ding, the maximum payments al- 
lowed in the bill will not be at- 
tained. The bidder will have to go 
even lower if he expects to be suc- 
cessful. 


The saving clause is the transfer 
of the rate adjustment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
where, if the lines are to continue 
in existence, the rates will have to 
be increased. 


For very obvious reasons we 
cannot endorse the general terms 
of this bill. In our opinion it will 
result in a continuous flow of labor 
disputes. 

If we were going to bid, we 
should probably feel differently. 
We would probably bid about half 
the maximum amount permitted 
and welcome a loss for two or 
three years, knowing that in the 
end the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would have to come to our 
rescue. In the meantime, we should 
use these lessons for the purpose of 
lowering wage standards in prepa- 
ration for the good days to come. 

As regards I. C. C. control, we 
are honestly in favor of it—com- 
plete control right now. The bill 
does not go far enough in this re- 
spect. The Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce has 
a division of air line inspection 


the industry, and the air line in- 
spection division has very little to 
do with the other functions of the 
Aeronautics Branch. This division 
passes on the technical require- 
ments of air lines and issues a Let- 
ter of Authority to operate. If the 
I. C. C. takes over the regualtion 
of postal rates, it should-also take 
over the functions of the air line 
inspection division of the Aeronau- 


Commerce, that there may be re- 
quired only one certificate from 
one source to operate an air line. 





which has been built up gradually 
in an attempt to meet the needs of 


tics Branch of the Department of 
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DETAILS TOLD 


Ex-TWA Pilot Writes Tell- 
ing What Company Union 
Did for Him 





(Continued from Page 5) 
ALPA, far be it from me to come 
crying on your shoulder, but there 
are some of us out here that now 
realize the folly of our ways, and 
realize that ALPA was unselfishly 
working for the best interests of 
all pilots, even if we didn’t un- 
qualifiedly subscribe to everything 
it was trying to do.. I would appre- 
ciate hearing from you with any 
comments you may have to make 
on the situation. 

Yours sincerely, 

EX-TWA COPILOT 

RESIGNED FROM ALPA. 
* * * 

Whispering campaigns are being 
conducted by certain operators re- 
sponsible in a large way for the air 
mail fiasco to the effect that they 
favor a mileage basis of pay. How- 
ever, nothing concrete has been of- 
fered to that end. As a matter of 
record, however, there is the op- 
erators’ proposal before the code 
hearing in August when they ex- 
pressed © emselves as favoring re- 
duced pay and increased hours. 
Were the congressional inves- 
tigation continued into the air 
mail situation and special attention 
be given to such donations as being 
made by operators to political cam- 
paign funds, some interesting evi- 
dence might be developed and a 
possible alliance would be estab- 
lished between certain operators 
and pork barreled politicians who 
as Mr. Hearst so aptly stated 
“would do anything to keep their 
jobs—even become a patriot”. 

It was the selfish motives of both 
that resulted in the death of twelve 
young army officers. 

President Roosevelt is now for- 
mulating a sincere program to re- 
lieve the situation, and the air line 
pilots feel that utimately some 
beneficial legislation will be en- 
acted. 

Commercial aviation in this coun- 
try ranks first in the world. It 
reached this stage only through the 
men both on the ground and in the 
air who constitute a most efficient 
group. These operators would now 
offer a company union which would 
result in further molesting of stan- 
dards and morale. 

These same operators find that it 
is perfectly proper for them to be 
banded together in an association 
for their own selfish interest, but 
frown upon the Association for the 
pilots except such organizations 
that would be controlled by them. 





Read the AIR LINE PILOT for 
news. 


Air Lines Still 
Carry Letters 
And Packages 


Commercial air mail fliers of the 
nation are continuing to fly letters 
and packages, despite the order of 
the Post Office abrogating all air 
mail contracts. 

Large users of the air mail sys- 
tem prior to the discontinuance of 
the contracts, made a study of pos- 
tal regulations and discovered that 
no law existed which prohibited the 
hiring of an airplane company or 
any other messenger from posting 
letters at distant points. According- 
ly, the users of the air mail system 
sent their parcels of sorted mail by 
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LOST AIRSHIP 
FOUND AFTER 
LONG SEARCH 


Liner Missing for Months 
Discovered by Mountain- 
eers; 9 Bodies in Wreck 


PERU CRASH 
Three Killed in Accident Fol- 


lowing Take-off at Las 
Palmas Airport 














Mendoza, Argentina.—On March 
22 aided by summer thaws two 
mountaineers on muleback dis- 
covered the bodies of nine victims, 

.who had perished in the crash of a 
giant airliner which had started 
from Santiago, Chile, twenty 
months ago for a flight across the 
world’s highest air route. 

For months the disappearance of 
the plane had baffled searching 
parties, and was only solved when 
the two men found the ship with 
its nose buried in a slope due east 
of Santiago and about four miles 
south of Puente Del Inca. 

The last message received from 
the missing plane was reported by 
radio at 7:40 a. m. on July 16, 
1932, an hour after the take-off, 
when it stated that a blizzard had 
been encountered. Then the wire- 
less stuttered and died. 

Crew Killed 

Aboard the airliner were six pas- 
sengers and a crew of three com- 
prising of Charles J. Robinson, 
pilot, C. W. Myers, radio operator 
and A. Woods, steward. 

Among the passengers was F. E. 
Camus, division traffic manager of 
the air line. 

Mrs. Robinson, widow of the 
dead pilot, lives with her two child- 
ren at 9021 South Justine street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

From Lima, Peru, word was re- 
ceived on March 22 that an air- 
liner crashed at Las Palmas air- 
drome killing three people out of 
the twelve who were aboard. 

The accident occurred at the 
take-off and the three victims were 
the plane’s crew: : 

Pilot Homer V. Farris, 38, 
Berea, Ky. 

Radio Operator Lawrence Wag- 
ner, 36, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank Large, 24, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, secretary to Capt. H. R. Har- 
ris, air line vice president, in 
charge of South American opera- 
tions, who was among those in- 
jured together with John D. Mac- 
Gregor, air line executive. 

Hallgren Crashes 

Pilot Walter Hallgren, 37, of 
3300 West 66th place, Chicago, 
considered an ace pilot of his line, 
crashed to his death when trapped 
in a sudden, blinding snowstorm as 
he neared Petersburg, Illinois, on 
March 6th. 

On board the airliner at the time 
were three passengers including 
Hugh Sexton, 28, Aviation Editor 
for the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

The plane, a ten passenger ship, 
had taken off on its regular run 
from St. Louis at 5:42 p. m., and 
was due in Chicago at 8:40. 

The tragedy overtook the airship 
as radio operators at the Chicago 
Municipal Airport were flashing 
orders to turn back to St. Louis, 
after Hallgren had reported the 
storm and that ice was forming on 
the wings of the tail of his ship. 

Pilot Hallgren was a member of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, and 
is survived by -his widow and 12 
year old son, Junior. 

President Behncke sent messages 
of sympathy to Pilot Hallgren’s 
family and also to Hugh Sexton’s 
parents. Mr. Sexton was considered 
one of the fine men interested in 
the air industry. 


BUS-PLANE PLAN 


According to K. A. Kennedy, 
general traffic manager for United 
Air Lines, interline bus-plane ar- 
rangement has been entered into 
with the Greyhound bus lines. The 
agreement makes it possible for air 
passengers to make reservations at 
convenient bus line ticket offices. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
assume that we have just average 
intelligence — if we could get to- 
gether with their representatives 
and our representatives, the repre- 
sentatives of the companies collec- 
tively, we might reach an agree- 
ment. 

However, I should like to point 
out one possible difficulty, and that 
is that United Air Lines—they are 
good friends of ours, too, and I re- 
spect them highly—but they pay a 
much higher scale of pay to their 
pilots than the other lines do. I as- 
sume that they have been quite 
willing to do that as long as they 
could afford to do it. 

But you are quite familiar, from 
reading the minutes presented by 
Captain Doe, with the recent air 
mail cuts, which meant, in the 
normal course of events, that our 
company had to have its income re- 
duced drastically, so drastically 
that— 

The Chairman: I was familiar 
with that fact before I met the 
captain. 

I am a member of the United 
States Senate, you know. 

Mr. Breech: I beg to apologize. 

The normal course of companies, 
of course— 

The Chairman: Of course, per- 
haps your suggestion is that a Sen- 
ator may not necessarily know what 
is going on. But I did know that 
you got that cut. 

Mr. Breech: I would not infer 
that, Senator. 

The normal course for companies 
to take, such concerns as ours, 
when their income is reduced so 
drastically, and when they can not 
reduce expenses, is to step out and 
cut everybody. 

We have not done that. We wish 
to keep our pilots, and we want 
them to continue receiving relative- 
ly high income. 

I repeat that: We wish to pay 
them all we can afford to pay them, 
and still not have our cash dwindle 
out to where we will not have any- 
thing and will not be able to bor- 
row anything. 

The Chairman: I can understand 
that. 

Mr. Breech: We are committed 
for a large equipment program. 

The Chairman: Now, I am talk- 
ing business. I think one of the 
most popular things you can do 
would be to have the public know 
that you are treating these pilots 
fairly, because every time you go 
up in the air or the public goes up 
in the air, these pilots become very 
popular with the public. 

When you go up in the air, you 
know that those fellows have got 
vour life in their hands. 

Mr. Breech: They are the great- 
est salesmen that we have. 

The Chairman: They are very 
niece to us, very polite. I have no- 
ticed all those things. 

I know that my life is in that 
man’s hands, and a sort of affec- 
tion grows up between the cus- 
tomer and the pilot. It is a sort of 
an indefinable attachment that 
grows up between them. 

Mr. Breech: I am very happy 
that vou flv, Senator, but I think 
vrobably I fly even more than you 
do, because of my business connec- 
tion. 

I certainly do not want to be fly- 
ing around with mv life in danger. 

The Chairman: Excent that you 
are in the business, while we are 
vart of the public. 

Mr. Breech: But I have a family 
and children, too. 

The Chairman: I understand. IT 
am now talking about the public, 
and how thev would feel about it. 

Mr. Breech: You are perfectly 
right. We are fully cognizant of 
that. 

T appreciate that: I admit it. 

The Chairman: You can com- 
vare their work with another chare- 
ter of work of a different order. 
verhaps, but having the same effect 
upon the public. 

You take the policemen and the 
firemen in New York. The public 
is with those men all the time. You 








can not reduce their wages without 


PRESS NAMES 
LINE PILOTS 


Believes That Actual Mail 
Pilots Should be on Dern 
Committee 








Secretary of War Dern has 
created a committee for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough study 
of air mail operations by the Army. 

President Behncke has directed 
communications to various officials, 
pointing out that it would not be 
out of order for the committee to 
name some outstanding air mail 
| pilot as a member. 
| Dern’s instructions creating the 
|committee said it would have au- 
| thority to call witnesses and to take 
testimony. All phases of air mail 
|fiying would be studied by this 
|committee, including flying equip- 
|ment, cross-country flying; night 
flying, blind or instrument flying, 
las well as the equipment of various 
| fields used by the air mail planes. 

Among the names sent in by 
President Behncke were E. Hamil- 
ton Lee, senior air mail pilot of the 
country, who has been flying since 
the first air mail-letter was carried, 
Jack Knight, pioneer night flying 
pilot who has flown over one mil- 
lion miles and Clyde Holbrook, 
former war bird with over 8,000 
hours in the air. 

Offer Names 

Since Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
jbergh and Orville Wright have 
| found it impossible to serve on the 
|Dern committee, various papers 
| throughout the country have since 
| Suggested that an air mail pilot be 
{considered for the vacancies. 
| Bob Ball writing in the WASH- 
ING DAILY NEWS had this to 
|say: 
| “Now that Orville Wright and 
|Charles. A. Lindbergh have de- 
clined invitations to sit on a com- 
mittee to investigate the Air Corps, 
War Secretary Dern is casting 
about for other civilian fliers to 
helo Clarence Chamberlain. 

Roscoe Turner, we understand, 
is the next choice. May we sug- 
gest some more? 

Jimmy Wedell, Amelia Earhart, 
Amy Mollison, Al Williams, Jim- 
mie Doolittle, Walter Hinton, Ed- 
ward P. Warner, Dave Behncke 
and Comdr. Settle would do.” 

More Suggestions 

Following the same trend of 
thought, Gail Borden columnist for 
the CHICAGO DAILY TIMES, 
made the following able comment: 

Air Mail Experts 

It is one of the great mvsteries 
of political procedure why the sec- 
retary of war selected those gentle- 
men he asked for advice on how 
the Army should carry the air mail. 
A couple of “brass hats” from the 
Army, neither of whom is a flier: 
Orville Wright, who hasn’t flown in 
so many years that he wouldn’t 
know a_ bank-and-turn indicator 
from a tail-skid; Clarence Cham- 
berlain, a good flier but hardly a 
seasoned mail pilot, etc, ete. We 
wouldn’t begin to tell the govern- 
ment anything about it, but you 
would think that the fellows like 
Ham Lee and Jack Knight, who 
have been fiving the jolly old mail 
ever since it started, would know 
more about the Army’s needs for 
the job than would all of the col- 
lection of “famous names” the 
whole administration could grab. 
In a certain sense, the current 
procedure resembles nothing so 
much as questioning some famous 
surviving general of the civil war 
on the compilation of a manual for 
the practical use of machine-guns. 
Better ask the gunner. 














a tremendous protest. because the 
public knows that they are our 
protectors. There is that relation- 
shin between them. 

That is why I think it would be 
a very popular thing for you to do, 
.0 let the public know that vou are 
treating these men very fairly. 

Mr. Breech: If I may proceed, 
Mr. Chairman, I will get through 
verv quickly. What I have to say 
will be verv brief. 

In a matter of this sort, I am 
euite pleased that the representa- 
tives of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation have been willing to admit 





Radio Approach System Will 
Help During Bad Weather 


Makes Landings With 50 Foot Ceiling Possible According 
to Department of Commerce 





Rex Martin, head of the Air Na- 
vigation Division, recently describ- 
ed a typical landing accomplished 
with the assistance of the radio 
range beacon and marker beacons 
as follows: 


“The pilot took off from Wash- 
ington Airport in an airplane with 
a hooded cockpit, accompanied by 
a check pilot in the open cockpit, 
and flew several miles to the north- 
west along the range course di- 
rected toward Philadelphia. Ee 
then turned and. headed back to- 
ward the airport. 


“He flew at an altitude of about 
1,000 feet, steering his course by 
instrument and in accordance with 
the signals of the radio range bea- 
con, and with the hood over his 
cockpit preventing him from seeing 
outside of the airplane. 

“Presently, his receiving set 
picked up the signal of the first 
marker beacon which could be 
identified by a rapidly changing 
audio frequency note. This was 
very faint at first, but increased in 
a rapid crescendo until it virtually 
drowned out the radio range sig- 
nals. Then it dropped abruptly and 
became barely audible, indicating 
to the pilot that his airplane was 
directly over the marker beacon 
antenna. Immediately thereafter 
the signal again increased abruptly 
to a very loud tone, and faded 
away again as he passed beyond 
the marker. 

“At the moment when he noted 
the drop in signal strength immed- 


liately above the first marker, the 


pilot knew that he was over George- 
town, D. C. and 2% miles from the 
airport. He therefore permitted his 
plane to lose altitude, gauging this 
maneuver by reference to his in- 
strument so that he would be at 
about 300 feet when arriving over 
the marker near the airport. 
Definite Signal 

“His altimeter reading was 300 
feet when the signal of the second 
marker beacon became audible in 
his earphones. The pitch of the sig- 
nal note differed from that of the 
Georgetown marker beacon, assur- 
ing him that he was passing over 





the marker near the airport. The 
signal increased rapidly in volume 
and then dropped abruptly. At the 
instant that the signal strength 
faded and the pilot therefore knew 
that he was above the antenna of 
the marker beacon, he executed a 
22° turn to the left, at the same 
time cutting the motor for a glide 
to the ground. Raising the hood on 
his cockpit to check the maneuver, 
he found his airplane headed di- 
rectly for the runway, and com- 
pleted the landing by watching the 
horizon and the ground. 

“The 22° turn to the left was re- 
quired in this case because ideal 
conditions were difficult to attain 
with the installation at Washing- 
ton, since the only sites available 
for the marker beacons were those 
provided by the Department of 
Agriculture on its experimental 
farm near the airport and George- 
town University. It was therefore 
impossible to project the range 
course down the center of the 
runway, as desired. 

“Tt must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this device, and the ma- 
jor system of radio blind landing 
as well, are still in experimental 
stages. Every effort is being made 
to further the possibility of safe 
landings under ‘blind conditions’, 
and we shall explore other means 
than radio to accomplish this.” 

More Tests 

Pilots who have used the radio 
range beacon and radio marker 
beacons for approaches to the air- 
port in clear weather are satisfied 
that the system will serve equally 
well for operations where ceilings 
are low. As a change in the direc- 
tion of the radio range course was 
necessary to use it for the radio 
approach experiments at Washing- 
ton-Hoover, and the normal orien- 
tation had to be restored when con- 
ditions made the range necessary 
for routine flying, the experimental 
flights could be made only in clear 
weather. Tests to be conducted in 
the near future at Newark, N. J. 
will be made under weather condi- 
tions for which the system was de- 
vised. 








that there might be differences be-| 


tween the various companies, as to 
what they can afford to pay. 

I think that is fundamental. 

Nevertheless, we are all in the 
same boat. We are trying to break 
even, at least, these days, and it is 
a tough problem to do that. 

I would like to show you the op- 
erating statement some day. 

Now, if we could have a fact 
finding committee large enough to 
be representative of the pilots and 
to be representative of the com- 
panies — because the companies’ 
managements have different ideas 
with respect to how they are going 
to run their air lines, naturally; 
the business is competitive in this 
country. 

We are all good friends, but, in 
the end, we are also competitors to 
a great extent. 

Now, if that fact finding com- 
mittee could be representative to 
that extent, and then make their 
recommendations back to the man- 
agements of the various companies, 
if there is any hope of arbitrating 
richt through that fact finding com- 
mittee, I think that is the place to 
settle that, with men of the intelli- 
gence that I have said these men 
have. 5 

The Chairman: What do you 
think about that, Mr. Behncke? 

Mr. Olander: If I may be per- 
mitted, Mr. Chairman, I was rather 
impressed by your original proposi- 
tion, hopeful that in the end it 
would prove acceptable to all. 

May I direct your attention to 
something that must be obvious to 
you? : 

That every gentleman on the 
other side who has addressed him- 
self to this question of meeting has 
sought very carefullv to lay a plan 
that would split the Pilots’ Associa- 





tion into as many divisions as pos- 


sible. 

They have frankly admitted here 
that they believe most of the pilots 
are members of the Association. 

There has been no challenge of 
the statements made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Pilots’ Association 
here in that respect. 


Then they say, “We want to 
deal separately with each company, 
and deal with our employees sep- 
arately.” 

Very carefully refraining from 
uttering a word that would put 
them on record frankly and un- 
mistakably to the effect that they 
were willing to meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the Pilots’ Associa- 
tion, to which their employees be- 
ong. 

The Chairman: I understood Mr. 
Breech to say that he was ready to 
meet with the Association. 

Mr. Breech: May I ask You to 
read my statement? 

My statement is in the minutes. 

Mr. Olander: Are you ready to 
meet with the Pilots’ Association? 

The Chairman: Yes, he said so. 

Mr. Olander: Was I mistaken? 

The Chairman: You were, I am 
sure. 

Mr. Breech: I think I can repeat 
well what I said. 

The Chairman: That is as I un- 
derstood the gentleman. 

Mr. Breech: I have a short mem- 
ory, Mr. Chairman, but I think I 
can repeat clearly what I said. 

I think I said—I intended to say, 
if I did not —that we would be 
quite willing to have the represen- 
tatives of our employees, whether 
they be members of the Air Line 
Pilots Association or not, but chos- 
en by the employees; if our em- 
ployees say that a representative of 
the Air Line Pilots Association will 
represent them, fine. 





(To Be Continued) 
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